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CHAPTER I 
THE BACKGROUND 


. Long before the Industrial Revolution in the West, India was 
reputed for her industry and commerce. Manufacturing in 
those days was, naturally, carried on in small-scale units but the 
quality of products was high. Indian textiles, metalware and 
wood and ivory carvings, produced by highly skilled craftsmen, 
were famous and in demand throughout the world. 

With the coming of British rule these flourishing industries 
suffered a quick decline. In the interests of their home industry 
and trade, which were expanding in the wake of the Industrial 
Revolution, the British Government introduced policies which 
tended to cripple Indian manufacturing potential. Simultan- 
eously, cheap machine-made British goods flooded the Indian 
market. Thus, in the crucial period when free nations were 
racing forward to industrial progress, our country was helplessly 
slipping back. As a result of this, it was rapidly reduced to the 
position of subserving the industrial economy of Britain as a mere 
supplier of raw materials. 

The gradual conquest of the sub-continent by the British, 
and the administrative unity which was its by-product, gave rise 
slowly to new currents of economic as well as political thought. 
Towards the middle of the 19th century attempts were made to 
break the spell of stagnancy and make a fresh start. The earliest 
industries set up on an organised basis were jute and cotton 
textiles (although the jute industry, in particular, was established 
chiefly with foreign capital). Among the important factors that 
facilitated the growth of these industries were natural advantages 

-Which the country possessed in the form of cheap raw materials, 
abundant labour, large market, etc. Small beginnings were 
made in coal mining also, which received impetus with the intro- 


duction of railways. For o 
fined only to these fields. 


It was in 1907 that pioneering efforts made by bs 
Tata for developing an iron and steel industry in this PE M 
were crowned with success with the establishment of the am 
lron and Steel Works, in the face of serious odds and doubts. 


an: S $ c ient for 
While his was a remarkable step forward, it was insufficien 
India's needs. 


The World War 
helped Indian indus 
further progress. 


: n- 
ver half a century progress was co 


of 1914-18, which cut off foreign SS 
try to consolidate its position and make 5 a 
After 1922 limited protection was gran 4 
lo a few industries which enabled them to grow and vite 
foreign competition, Among the more important in the gro 
Were steel ingots, cotton piecegoods, sugar, matches and d. 
Between 1922 and 1939, the production of cotton piecegoo d 
in the country increased 24 times, of steel ingots eight times E 
Of paper 21 times, As for sugar, within four years from 1932, 
the country became able to produce its entire requirement. 
Intermediate producer goods industries like cement, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals and power alcohol were also establish- 
ed in the inter-War period and they recorded sizeable growth, 
For example, by 1935-36, 95 per cent of the cement consumed 
was produced within the country. Compared to many Asian 
countries, the productive capacity of these industries was large. 


But, in most cases, it was inadequate to meet even domestic 
demand. 


The Second World War 


i ber of new industries were esta- 
blished and the industrial structu. be diversified. These 


. Most of the established -industries utilized their capacity to 
the full during the War period by multiple shifts which increased 
the wear and tear of equipment. At the same time, it became 
almost impossible to replace worn-out machinery. 

Several of these industries had been hurriedly set up and 
suffered from many defects such as obsolete machinery, ill- 
trained labour or inexperienced management. While these 
defects did not matter in the boom conditions of the War, they 
became very real handicaps with the cessation of War. The 
partition of the country in 1947 aggravated the problems further. 
One of the most serious problems needing urgent attention was 
the shortage of raw materials. The jute and cotton textile 
industries, in particular, suffered from the shortages as the main 
supplying areas went to Pakistan. Inadequate steel production 
in the country and the high price of imported steel affected 
some other industries which used steel as raw material. Yet 
another problgm was the small and uneconomical size of a num- 
ber of units in several industries where a larger size would have 
been more economical. Related to this was the problem of 
modernization of plant and equipment set up in the past. But 
no appreciable progress could be made for some time. Condi- 
tions in general were largely unsettled during those years. 

At the time India became independent, the state of indust- 
rialisation broadly was that many consumer goods industries 
were in existence in the country and the output of most was, 
on the whole, suflicient to meet the domestic demand which 
was at a low level. But capital goods industries and industries 
manufacturing intermediate products had made only a meagre 
start. 'Their capacity was not enough to meet the requirements 
of the country. Nor were they sound enough to hold on during 
normal competitive conditions. In some basic industries, such 
as fertilizers, heavy engineering and heavy electrical equipment, 
even a start had not been made on any appreciable scale. 

The relative backwardness of industrial development may 
be judged from the fact that in 1948-49 factory establishments 
accounted for only 6.3 per cent of India’s total national income. 
The total labour force engaged in such establishments was about 
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3.1 million or 2.2 per cent of the working population in E 
country. While the aggregate industrial output appe of 
be large, per capita output was very low as compared to tha 
advanced countries. S 

The industrial policy announced. by the national Govern 
ment in April 1948 emphasised the importance to the eco 
‘Of securing a continuous increase in production. ፲ሺ also GG 
Out that the state must Play a progressively active role in a 
development of industries and demarcated the spheres for 
Public and private sectors. d ne 

Systematic efforts towards greater industrialisation in t 4 
country started with the First Five Year Plan in 1951. Bu 
the state could take only a limited share in industrial develop- 
ment. The First Plan was meant mainly to reduce scarcity of 
food grains and other basic supplies. It was also designed to 
relieve the difficulties of transport as the War had told heavily 
On the railways. The major part of investment and effort was, 
therefore, directed to these fields. 

A good base, however, was laid during the First Plan for 
the more intensive effort at industrialisation which was to come 
subsequently. Meanwhile, many important changes took place 


in the social, political and economic life of the country. One 
of the most important of 


new Resolution widened the sphi 
It was within th 


with 1956 as base, between 1951 and 19 
Per cent had been Tec i 


Second Plan, an increase of 39 Per cent was registered. Jn 1964 
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the Index stood at around 175, which shows an overall increase 
of 139 per cent between 1951 and 1964. 

It may be mentioned that because of the method of com- 
pilation of index number (which gives a heavy weightage to 
traditional industries such as textiles, where only marginal in- 
creases have been possible), even this marked increase in the 
general index does not bring out sufficiently the progress recorded 
individually by a number of new industries. For example, pro- 
duction in the machine-building industry witnessed a phenomenal 
rise, the index (1956—100) moving up from 83 in 1955 to 237 
in 1960 and further up to 269 in 1961. Similarly in the chemi- 
cal industries, the index advanced from 96 in 1955 to 149 in 
1960 and 174 in 1961. These figures indicate a striking increase 
as well as diversification in production. 

This trend has continued even in the Third Plan, with a signi- 
ficantly larger growth of the producer and basic industries as 
| compared to the eneral index of industrial production. Thus, 
for example, the index for basic metal industry advanced from 183 
in 1960 to 261 in 1964 and for metal products from 106 to 226. 
The index for machinery and chemical products stood at 411 and 
227 respectively in 1964. On the other hand, the increase in 
major consumer industries was much lower. The industries in 
which considerable increase in production was achieved are steel, 
aluminium, machine tools, electric transformers, fertilisers and 
caustic soda. 

In the following pages, a brief account is given of the pro- 
gress of industrial development in India so far and the prospects 
in the next few years. It will be seen that, in the short period 
after Independence, the country bas attempted to create an 
industrial base for a dynamic change in the entire economy. 
In certain respects, what has been attempted and accomplished 
during the last seventeen years or so is more than the progress in 
the past century. 

On the eve of Independence, the manufacturing sector was 
| almost negligible in the country’s economy. Today it is Very signi- 
ficant, perhaps, next only to agriculture. New industries have 
grown up which supply new products or replace imported goods 


| 


wholly or partly. The total output of some of the new ne 
may as yet be comparatively small, but these advances will ር 
in the process of expanding industrialisation to meet the country 
growing requirements. : incó 
Another significant point about the industrial progress $ 
Indepedence is that most of the operative, technical and Ze fo d 
gerial skill, and the bulk of raw material resources require 
it, are forthcoming from within the country. 
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CHAPTER ፲፲ 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


INDUSTRIAL PoLicy RESOLUTION, 1948 


After Independence the Government decided to encourage 
the existing industries to step up their production, and to pro- 
mote the establishment of new industries. The main aim was 
to strengthen the economy and to initiate institutional changes 
which would facilitate more rapid advance in the future. In order 
to achieve these objectives, a comprehensive statement of policy 
was necessary. Accordingly, the Government adopted the In- 
dustrial Policy Resolution in April 1948. 

The Resolution emphasised clearly the responsibilities of 
Government in promoting, assisting and regulating the develop- 
ment of industry in the national interest. It laid down a certain 
demarcation of fields for the public and private sectors. For 
example, the Resolution reserved some industries exclusively 
for the Central Government. These were the mahufacture of 
arms and ammunition, the production and control of atomic 
energy and the ownership and management of railway transport. 
In some other industries, such as coal, iron and steel, aircraft 
manufacture, ship-building, manufacture of telegraph, telephone 
and wireless apparatus and mineral oils, both Central and State 
Governments as well as other public authorities were to be res- 
ponsible for further development. However, co-operation of 
private enterprise was to be enlisted where necessary. 

The rest of the industrial field was left open to private and 
co-operative enterprise. But the state could intervene whenever 
the progress of any industry, under private enterprise, was un- 
satisfactory. Central regulation and control was envisaged for 
18 specified industries, such as automobiles and tractors, machine 
tools, cement and air and sea transport, which were of special 


1d 


importance from the vi 


ewpoints of investment and technical skill 
involved, 


Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 


To implement the industrial policy, the Government de 
to acquire powers to Tegulate and develop industries along E 
Prescribed lines. To. this end, the Constitution was ASTU T 
and the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 1 
Was enacted, 

Initially, the Act 


Schedule. These included fuel, machinery, electrical 800055 


› telephones and telegraphs, aer 
implements and various other com | 
Sumer, producer and Capital goods industries. The Act was 
i among other things, for the addition 
» artificial silk, dyestuffs, soap, ply- 
wood and ferro-manganese to the list. It was again amended 
industries under the control of the 
Union Government. At Present, 162 industries come within the 
Scope of the Act. 
Under the Act, all existing undertaking 
be registered with the Government, 
the existing units, or th ing 
undertaken without lice 
authorised the Govern 
scheduled industry or 
fall in the quantit 


5 Were required to | 
Substantial extensions to 
new units, could not be 
Government, The Act 

Working of any 

ere there was à 

when there was 

í If the undertaking continued 

to be mismanaged, and did not carry out the directions issued 

e 

SV, dae ment was empowered to tak 

The Act also 

Advisory Council of Industries, 


> Consumers and 


nce from the 


One of the main provisions of the Act was the setting up of 
development councils for individual industries. The councils 
would draw up plans for development, determine targets of pro- 
duction, promote improvement in efficiency and formulate mea- 
sures for the maximum utilisation of the existing industrial 
capacity. 

At present, 14 councils are functioning covering the following 
industries : 

(9) Artsilk, (ii) woollen, (iii) paper, pulp and allied indus- 
tries, (iv) food processing, (v) oils, detergents and paints, (vi) 
sugar, (vii) organic chemicals, (viii) inorganic chemicals, (ix) 
machine tools, (x) non-ferrous metals and alloys, (xi). auto- 
mobiles, automobile ancillary industries, transport vehicle indus- 
tries, tractors and earthmoving equipment, (xii) drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, (xiii) heavy electricals, and (xiv) textile 
machinery. - 

Five councils, set up earlier, have since been abolished. These 
covered : 

(1) glass and ceramics, (ii) leather and leather goods, (iii) 
instruments, bicycles and sewing machines, (iv) internal combus- 
tion engines, power driven pumps, etc., and (v) light electrical 

industries. o 
| Besides, a number of panels and expert committees have 
been appointed to examine the policies and problems facing 
Some industries which are not sufficiently developed or advanced 
to need a development council. 

By exercising the powers under the Act, the Government 
aim at securing (i) a proper utilisation of the country’s re- 
sources; (ii) a balanced -development of large and small-scale 
industries; and (iii) a proper regional distribution of the various 
industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PoLicy RESOLUTION, 1956 


The 1948 Industrial Policy Resolution guided India’s industrial 
development for eight years. These years witnessed many im- 
Portant changes and developments in the country. The Consti- 
tution of free India was adopted, guaranteeing certain funda- 
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mental rights and enunciating the Directive Principles of State 
- Policy. Parliament adopted the socialist pattern of society 6 
the objective of social and economic policy. The First Five 
Year Plan was completed, laying a new foundation for future 
growth and the Second Plan was formulated, with emphasis ሟ 
industry. These developments necessitated a fresh statement Ki 
industrial policy, based on the principles laid down in ie Ee 
titution, the socialist pattern and the experience gained during 
these eight years. | 
In April 1956, the Government adopted the new e 
Policy Resolution. It envisaged the enlargement of the puo 
Sector so as to include in it all industries of basic and strategic 
importance or in the nature of public utility services. Other 
industries, which were essential and required investment on à 


scale which the state alone could provide, had also to be in the 
public sector. 


Three Categories 


The second category 
e tools, fertilisers and 


elopment, the state was 

in those industries. At the 

ected to supplement 

On its own or with state participa- 

cluded all the remaining industries. 

these was left to the initiative and ` 
enterprise of the private sect 


r or, although it was open to the state | 
to enter any field, if necessary. Tt is necessary to emphasise that ` 


the three categories were not meant to be water-tight compart- 
ments. The public and private sectors were to work as comple- 
mentary to each other. A good deal of flexibility was permitted . 
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in practice. For instance, major expansions in steel were allowed 
in the private sector although steel was in Schedule A, reserved 
fer the public sector. 


Encouragement to Private Sector 


The development of industries in the private sector was to 
be in accordance with the programmes formulated in successive 
Five Year Plans by ensuring the development of transport, 
Power and other services and by appropriate fiscal and other 
measures. The state was to continue promoting institutions 
to provide financial aid to these industries. 

Special assistance was to be given to enterprises organised 
on co-operative lines for industrial and agricultural purposes. 
But industrial undertakings in the private sector had necessarily 
to fit into the framework of the social and economic policy of 
the state. They Were subject to control and regulation in terms 


of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act and other 
relevant legislation. 


\ 
Small-scale and Cottage Industries 


The Resolution also stressed the role of cottage and village 
and small-scale industries in the development of the country’s 
national economy. These industries offer some distinct advan- 
tages. For example, they provide immediate employment to a 
large number of people. At the same time, such industries gene- 
rally ensure a more equitable distribution of the national income. 
They facilitate an effective mobilisation of resources of capital 
and skill which might otherwise remain unutilised. The aim of 
the state policy was to ensure that the decentralised sector 
acquired sufficient vitality to be self-supporting and its develop- 
Ment was integrated with that of large-scale industry. 


Regional Disparities 


In order that industrialisation might benefit the economy of 
the country as a whole, the Resolution stressed that disparities 
lin levels of development between different regions should be 
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progressively reduced. One of the aims of national planning, 
therefore, was to ensure that the various facilities, such as gr 
materials, power, watér supply and transport, were steadily 
made available to areas that lagged behind industrially or where 
there was greater need for providing employment opportuni 
Only by securing a balanced and co-ordinated development 
industrial and agricultural economy in each region could 
entire country attain higher standards of living. 


Technical and Managerial Personnel 


The Resolution recognised that such a programme of indus- 
trial development would require large numbers. of technical an 
managerial personnel. Accordingly, managerial and technical 
cadres were to be established in the public-services. Steps ከ8 
also to be taken to meet shortages at supervisory levels, to orga 
nise apprenticeship schemes for training on a large scale, bo 
in public and private enterprises, and to extend training facilitie 
in business management in universities and other institutions. 
Labour Association in Management / 


The new policy laid stress on the provision of proper amen! 
ties and incentives for all those engaged in industry. ‘The livin! 
and working conditions of workers needed to be improved and 
their standard of efficiency raised. It was laid down that thet? 
should be joint consultation and workers and technicians shoul? 
be associated progressively with management. Enterprises if 
the public sector had to set an example in this respect. | 


Decentralisation of Authority 


Finally, the new policy emphasized that, with the ፻፻08//8 
participation of the state in industry and trade, the manner 1 
which these activities should be conducted and managed assume! 
considerable importance. Speedy decisions and ኳ willingne$ 
to assume responsibility were essential if these enterprises wer 
to succeed. To achieve this objective, there was to be, decentra 
lisation of authority and management was to be along busines 


lines. 
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TARIFF POLICY 


Proper tariff policy plays a significant part in the industrial 
development of a country. When an industry is still in the stage 
of infancy, it needs to be protected from foreign competition. This 
is generally achieved by imposing protective duties on-the imports 
of the goods the industry produces. The first steps to introduce 
protection as a means to promote industrialisation were taken in 
1922 following the recommendations of the First Indian Fiscal 
Commission which favoured a policy of discriminating protection. 
A Tariff Board was constituted in 1945 to examine the claims for 
protection of industries, particularly those started during the 
War. 

In April 1949, the Government set up a Second Fiscal Com- 
mission to investigate the working of Government's policy in re- 
gard to protection since 1922, to recommend the lines of future 
policy and the anachinery required to implement it. 

The Second Fiscal Commission laid down new principles to 
be followed in granting protection. One of its important recom- 
mendations was to set up a permanent statutory Tariff Commis- 
sion. This was established in January 1952. The Commission 
is an autonomous body and enjoys a quasi-judicial status. 

The main functions of the Tariff Commission are to examine 
the claims of Indian industries for protection and to review the 
progress ዐዮ protected industries. It also recommends measures 
to deal with dumping and evolves safeguards against the abuse 
of protection by a protected industry. In addition, it investigates 
the effects of protection on the price level and cost of living and 
further suggests measures to correct any anomalies arising as a 
result of protection. 

During the thirteen years of its existence, the Commission has 
held a large number of enquiries. On its recommendations, a 
number of industries, such as antimony, automobile sparking 
plugs, cotton textile machinery, electric motors, power and dis- 
tribution transformers, sericulture, aluminium, dyestuffs, ball 
bearings and automobiles have been granted protection. In suitable 
Cases, it has also recommended the termination of protection. Thus, 
protection was withdrawn in accordance with the Commission’s 
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recommendations from a number of industries like dry wr 
pencils, fountain-pen inks, ferro-silicon, mother of pearl € 
buttons, bicycles, diesel fuel injections, engineers’ steel E 
calcium carbide, soda ash, titanium dioxide, caustic soda, etc. | 
The Tariff Commission is thus playing its role in pO 
industrial growth. The Commission is now an integral part 
the planning and development machinery of the Government. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 


Along with expansion of industrialisation, it is necesan a 
adopt measures for increasing productivity so as to secure h 
maximum returns from the available financial resources. On t T 
recommendations of the Indian Productivity Delegation which | 
visited Japan during October-November 1956, the Government 
of India set up a National Productivity Council in February 1958: 
The Council is an autonomous body with representatives of em- 
ployers, labour, Government and other concerned interests. 1 

The Council functions through its headquarters in New Delhi 
and six Regional Directorates at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, - 
Kanpur, Bangalore and Ludhiana. These are manned by indus- 
trial engineers and specialists in organising productivity training 
and providing services to industrial units, The Council has also 
concerned itself with subjects such as human relations, incentives, 


management accounting, quality control, productivity research 
and fuel efficiency service, 
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CHAPTER III 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


India has embarked on a huge industrial programme. A 
` large part of the programme, as we have seen, has been left open 
to private enterprise. It is, therefore, essential that adequate 
finance should be made available to facilitate the growth of 
industries in this sector. Also, for rapid industrial development, 
indigenous capital resources have to be supplemented by foreign 
assistance and collaboration. These factors are considered in 
this chapter. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


This Corporation, established under the Industrial Finance 
Corporation Act, 1948, provides financial assistance to public 
limited companies and co-operative societies. The net financial 
assistance sanctioned by the Corporation up to the end of 1964 
totalled Rs. 203.55 crores out of which Rs. 135.63 crores had 
been disbursed or made available up to December 31, 1964. 

The Industrial Development Bank of India acquired on 
August 1, 1964 a fifty per cent interest in the share capital of 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of India. The Central Gov- 
ernment and the Reserve Bank of India have no shareholding in 
the Corporation since that date. 


STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS 


At present every State in India except Nagaland has a State 
Financial Corporation of its own. In Madras, however, the 
Madras Industrial Investment Corporation Limited, established 
by the State Government in 1949 under the Companies Act, 
is functioning on the lines of a State Financial Corporation. The 
Punjab Financial Corporation caters to the needs of industries 
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in the Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh, be- 
sides Punjab. Similarly, the Assam Financial Corporation caters 
to the needs of industries in the Union Territories of Tripura and 
Manipur. The jurisdiction of the Maharashtra State Financial 
Corporation has been extended to the Union Territories of Goa, 
Daman and Diu with effect from July 30, 1964. , 
The total loans sanctioned (effective) by all the Corporations 
including the Madras Industrial Investment Corporation Limited 
amounted to Rs. 74.34 crores on June 30, 1964. Out of this, 
a sum of Rs. 55.69 crores had been disbursed—the | loans 
sanctioned and disbursed to small-scale units amounting to 
Rs. 16.52 crores and Rs. 11.62 crores, respectively. Loans 
and advances granted by the Corporations and outstanding 
as on November 27, 1964 amounted to Rs. 45.21 crores. 
Subscriptions: directly made by some of the Corporations (ex- | 
ciuding Madras Industrial Investment Corporation) to 1ከ6 | 
debentures of industrial concerns and to shares which had to be | 
taken up in fulfilment of underwriting obligations aggregated | 
Rs. 37.02 lakhs and Rs. 17.66 lakhs, respectively. One of the 
Corporations had also sanctioned applications for Rs. 1.21 crores 


in respect of guarantees for deferred payments for the purchase 
of capital goods within India. 


INDUSTRIAL CREDIT AND INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

This is a privately owned and managed public limited com- 
pany set up in 1955. It provides long-term finance to industries 
in the private sector in the form of loans (both in rupee and foreign 
exchange) and equity participation by underwriting issues of 
capital, etc. Up to the end of September 1964, the net financial 
assistance sanctioned by the Corporation totalled Rs. 95.07 crores 
of which the amount disbursed aggregated Rs. 50.71 crores 


(Rs. 22.86 crores in foreign currencies and Rs, 27.85 crores in 
rupees}. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK ` 


As the existing arrangements for the provision of credit for 
the expansion or development of industry were not considered 
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adequate in relation to the needs of the various enterprises or 
projects, the Industrial Development Bank of India was establish- 
ed on July 1, 1964 under the Industrial Development Bank of 
India Act, 1964. The Development Bank, as an apex institution, 
is intended to co-ordinate the activities of all the existing financial 
institutions such as the Industrial Finance Corporation, Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corporation, the State Financial 
Corporations, etc., which are or may be concerned with the pro- 
vision of finance for industrial development. The Bank will 
| provide refinance to these institutions, grant direct loans to 
industrial concerns and promote and develop key industries, as 
required by the circumstances. 

‘The Development Bank was started with an authorised capital 
of Rs. 100 crores and an issued capital of Rs. 10 crores wholly 
subscribed by the Reserve Bank of India. It has also been given 
an interest-free Joan of Rs. 10 crores by the Central Govern- 
ment. Further, it has also access to two special funds, namely, 
the National Industrial Credit (Long-Term Operations) Fund, 
which is intended to be fed out of appropriations made from 
the profits of the Reserve Bank and the Development Assistance 
Fund, which would be created from the contributions made 
mainly by the Central Government. A 

The Industrial Development Bank of India acquired on 
August 1, 1964 a 50 per cent interest in the share capital of 
the Industrial Finance Corporation and it took over the Refin- 
ance Corporation for Industry Limited with effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1964. 

During the first six months of its working, the Bank received 
56 applications for financial assistance. Out of these, 45 were 
for underwriting public issues of preference and ordinary shares 
aggregating Rs. 16.96 crores, 9 for loans totalling Rs. 11.3 
crores and 2 for the issue of guarantees for Rs. 2.63 crores. The 
Bank had sanctioned 17 applications, 14 for underwriting, 
with a commitment to the tune of Rs. 2.60 crores (comprising 
Rs. 2 crores of ordinary and Rs. 60 lakhs of preference shares). 
2 for loans to the tune of Rs, 46 lakhs and one in respect of a 
guarantee for Rs. 1 crore. During September-December 1964, 
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the Development Bank sanctioned refinance in respect of E. 
applications for Rs. 9.05 crores and disbursed Rs. 7.42 pit E. 
Since September 1, 1964, the Government of India has ER 
rised the Development Bank to act as its agent in administering 
and managing the scheme for guarantee of advances granted to Ki 
private sector of the coal industry. The Bank had issued 3 528 
rantees for Rs. 15 lakhs up to the end of December 1964. Th 
Bank has also subscribed an aggregate sum of Rs. 50.4 lakhs to 
the bond issues of two State Financial Corporations. 


FOREIGN COLLABORATION 


| The Government of India consider that foreign investment 
has to play an important part in the economic development of this 
country. Foreign investment is encouraged in the fields where it 
contributes to technical know-how and ensures achievement of 
planned targets. 
The policy relating to the participation of foreign capital was 
initiated in the Industrial Policy Resolutions of April 1948 and. 
April 1956, and in the Prime Minister's statement in Parliament 
on April 6, 1949. While Government have been generally enc 
couraging investment of private foreign capital in the country, it 
is necessary that this is done on a selective basis. 


The Government of India welcome technical know-how from 
abroad in industrial undertakin: 


private sector. The general 
tion is as follows : 


(1) Once foreign capital is admitted into the country there 

is no discrimination between foreign and Indian undertakings. 
(2) Government have placed no restrictions on the remittance 
of profits, dividends and interest. Repatriation of investments 
from sterling area countries (except Pakistan) and Norway: 
Sweden and Denmark is allowed freely. Repatriation of invest 
ments by residents of other countries, together with any capital 
appreciation, is also p t TU dps; Was made in 
jects after January 1, 8 እ $ | 
ይ d when foreign enterprises are acquired, fair and 
equitable compensation will be paid. | 
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(4) Save in exceptional cases, the majority interest in owner- 
ship and effective control of an undertaking should remain in 
Indian hands. As a rule, Indian participation in foreign-control- 
led companies is insisted upon right from the start. 

(5) Vital importance is attached to the training and employ- 
ment of Indians in positions requiring technical skill and 
experience. When Indians of requisite qualifications are not avail- 
able, Government do not object to the employment of foreign 
experts. 

Foreign technical GIE in industry is also permitted 
on payment of royalty or technical know-how fees to the non- 
residents. In such cases approval is given by the Government if 
‘the payment is considered reasonable in relation to the benefits 
that are expected to accrue. 

Foreign investment is not allowed in purely trading, commer- 
cial, financial or banking enterprises, as sufficient Indian expertise 
exists in these fields. In general, foreign investment is considered 
specially worthwhile in the industries which are not already well 
and widely established in the country and which require substan- 
tial import of capital equipment and machinery. Priority is 
given to the fields in which establishment of joint venture pro- 
jects would secure technological advantage or bring valuable new 
skills into the economy. 

Foreign collaboration has been received in different forms and 
from various countries and institutions. Among the participating 
countries are the Uhited States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, Norway, Finland, West Germany, France, Czechoslovakia 
and the Commonwealth countries, including Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand under the Colombo Plan. Among institutions, 
mention may be made of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Ford Foundation and various agencies 
of the United Nations. 

Tn addition to economic or financial assistance, India has also 
received substantial technical assistance from the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies, from the United States under the 
Point-4 Programme, the U.S. Technical Co-operation Mission, 
the Ford Foundation, etc., and from the Commonwealth countries 
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under the Colombo Plan. This assistance comprised the ser- 
vices of experts, training facilities for Indian personnel and the 
supply of demonstration equipment. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The National Industrial Development Corporation was set up. 
in October 1954, as a Government-owned private limited com- 
pany. It was conceived mainly as an instrument of the Govern- 
ment for promoting, establishing and executing industries which 
are likely to advance industrial development of the country; and 
to aid, assist and finance industrial undertakings. 

The Corporation is acting as the agency of the Government. 
of India for investigation and initial processing of a number of 
vital projects for filling up gaps in the industrial structure of the 
Country, and the grant of special loans to certain selected indus- 
tries. 
ed several projects for the estab- 


5 foundry and forge project, coal 
mining machinery project, Synthetic rubber, carbon black, heavy 


machine tools, wood pulp, biogas project, etc. 


; Pumps and 
Compressors Project, Ball and Roller Bearings Project, Miniature 


Motor Production Plant, etc. The Bureau is also being used for 
advance planning of the projects which have been given high 
priority in the Fourth Plan. 


The total amount of loans sanctioned and disbursed by the 
Corporation for the rehabilitation and modernisation of the cotton 
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textile and jute industries and for the expansion of machine tool 
units as on March 31, 1964 was as under : 


Loans sanctioned Loans disbursed 


Rs. Rs. 
Cotton textile SCH E GES 8,41,35,000 
Jute peace 9፡754,20,000 5,56,96,000 
Machine tools on ae SE 1,00,00,000 87,87,000 
ToraL  ..  28,19,35,000 14,86,18,000 


In addition to the grant of loans on long-term basis, the Cor- 
poration has also made available to cotton textile mills indigenous 
machinery of the value of Rs. 3.75 lakhs on hire-purchase basis. 

In February 1963, the Government of India issued instruc- 
tions to the Corporation that it should not entertain any fresh 
loan applications. he activities of the Corporation in the field 
of loan operations are now confined only to pending loan applica- 
tions, the disbursement of loans already committed and the 
recovery of the existing loans. 


NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 


The National Small -Industries Corporation was set up in 
February 1955 as a private limited company, with the main object 
of rendering marketing assistance to small-scale industrial units. 
The Corporation had set up four subsidiary corporations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras to look after its marketing 
and hire-purchase programme. The subsidiary corporations have 
since been converted into Branch Offices of the Corporation with 
effect from April 1, 1961. The Corporation gets its finances from 
the Government in the form of share capital, loans and grants. 
During January-October 1964, machinery worth Rs. 4.50 crores 
was delivered by the Corporation to the small industrialists and 
orders were placed for machinery worth Rs. 1.62 crores for supply 
on hire-purchase basis. 
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Among the projects of the State Governments, the more im- | 


portant were the Madhya Pradesh newsprint project, designed to 
produce about one-third of the country's requirement of news- 
print, and the expansion of the Mysore Iron and Stecl Works, using 


for the first time in this country the technique of electric smelting 
of iron ores. 


The Sindri Fertilizer Factory, 
Works, the Indian Telephone Indu 
Factory achieved satisfactory progr 
lating to the iron and steel industry 
ment plant could not be taken up 
Period. The Machine Tools Fact 
ment Cement Factory, the Ne 
Bihar Superphosphate Factory 


stries and the Integral Coach 
ess. However, the projects re- 
and the heavy electrical equip- 
for implementation in the Plan 
Ory, the Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
pa Newsprint Factory and the 
were behind schedule. 

Private Sector 


During the Plan Period, some progress was made in increasing 


Tough expansions. The Alwaye smelter for 


envisaged. Some of the 
expansions were taken in 


electric fans, po 
showed increases, though in varying degrees. 

Targets of production, as distinct from capacity, were achiev- 
60, more or less, in the case of cotton textiles, sugar, vegetable 
oils, cement, paper, soda ash, caustic soda, rayon, electric trans- 
formers, bicycles, sewing machines and petroleum refining, 


SECOND Five YEAR PLAN 


The First Plan was regarded essentially as a period of Prepara- 
tion for large-scale industrial development in the country. While 
the main emphasis during the First Plan was on fuller utilisation 
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the Chittaranjan Locomotive | 


of the existing industrial capacity, the Second Plan gave high 
priority to the expansion of industry, with particular emphasis on 
the development of basic and heavy industries. It emphasized 
that rapid industrialisation and diversification of economy was 
the core of development. If industrialisation was to be rapid 
enough, the country must aim at developing basic industries and 
industries which produce machines to fabricate other anie 
for further development. 

Within the framework of the policy set out in the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1956, the next phase in the expansion of 
industrial capacity was conceived 18 terms of the following 
Priorities : - 


(1) Increased production of iron and steel and of heavy 
chemicals, including nitrogenous fertilizers, and deve- 
lopment of the heavy engineering and machine build- 
ing industries; 

(2) Expansion of capacity in respect of other develop- 
mental commodities and producer goods, such as 
aluminium, cement, chemical pulp, dyestuffs and 
phosphatic fertilizers, and of essential drugs; 

(3) Modernisation and re-equipment of important national 
industries which have already come into existence, 
such as jute and cotton textiles, and sugar; 

(4) Fuller utilisation of existing installed capacity in 
industries where there are wide gaps between capa- 
' ርቪሃ and production; and 

(5) Expansion of capacity for consumer goods, keeping 
in view the requirements of common production pro- 
grammes and production targets for the decentralised 
sector of industry. 


Investment 

The Second Plan involved a total investment of Rs. 1,620 
Crores in industries in the public ahd private sectors. This com- 
prised Rs. 770 crores in the public sector and Rs. 850 crores in 
the private sector. 
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0 
The industry-wise break-up of the total outlay of Rs. 1,62 
crores is given below in crores of rupees ` 


(1) Metallurgical—iron and steel, aluminium and ferro- 
manganese 770.0; GE 

ii) Engineering, heavy an 1 -0; WS, 

an Geet E drugs and see e 
dyestuffs, plastics, chemical pulp, coal carbonisatioD: 
and fertilisers 140.0; 

(iv) Cement, electric porcelain and refractories 60.0; 

(v) Petroleum refining 30.0; 


(vi) Paper, newsprint and security paper 40.0; 
(vii) Sugar 56.0; 


(viii) Cotton, jute, woollen and silk yarn and cloth 50.0; 
(ix) Rayon and staple fibre 34.0; 
(x) Others 115.0; 


(xi) Replacement and modernisation 150.0. 


Production 


The overall index 


of industrial production (1950-51=100) 
Tose from 139 in 195 


5-56 to 194 in 1960-61. The index for 


Producer goods, which stood at 132 in 1955-56, rose by 73 per 
cent and that for factory 


produced consumer goods, which stood 
at 128 in 1955-56, by 18 per cent. 3 e 

In terms of overall industrial Production, the increase achieved 
in the Second Plan was ab, 


Out 49 per cent, as compared to 38 
per cent in the First Plan. 


PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENTS | 

The physical achievements of the First and Second Plans 

(1951-52 to 1960-61) and the growth and diversification of 

industry were remarkable, particularly so, in the five years of the 
Second Plan. 
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Foundations were laid of the heavy electrical and heavy 
machine tools industries and of heavy machine building and other 
branches of heavy engineering. The production of machinery for 
the cement and paper industries was started for the first time, In 
chemical industries there was an advance on a wide front, leading 
not only to larger units and greatly increased output of basic 
chemicals, such as nitrogenous fertilisers, caustic soda, soda ash 
and sulphuric acid, but also to the manufacture of a number of ' 
new products like urea, ammonium phosphate, penicillin, synthetic 
fibres, industrial explosives, polyethylene, newsprint and dyestuffs. 

The output of many other industries specially bicycles, sew- 
ing machines, telephones, electrical goods, textile and sugar 
machinery increased substantially. New skills were learnt by the 
workers and a large and growing class of industrial managers 
came into being. Organised industrial production practically 
doubled in these ten years. New industrial townships and various 
factories sprang’ up in the environs of the main cities of the 


country. 


THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 


'The main emphasis in the Third Five Year Plan is on the 
establishment of basic capital and producer goods-industries— 
with special attention to machine building programme—and also 
on the acquisition of the related skills, technical know-how and 
designing capacity, so that in the following Plan periods the 
growth of the economy will become self-sustaining and increas- 
ingly independent of outside aid. The priorities have been laid 
down as follows: ` 

(i) Completion of Second Plan projects which remained 
to be implemented or which had been deferred owing 
to foreign exchange difficulties; 

(ii) Expansion and diversification of capacity of the heavy 
engineering and machine building industries, castings 
and forgings, alloy tool and special steels, iron and 
steel and ferro-alloys and step-up of output of ferti- 
lizérs and petroleum products; 
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essential drugs, Paper, cloth, sugar, vegetable oils and: 
housing materials, 


about Rs, 1,338 crores. 


Third Plan Outlay on Industries 


(In crores of rupees) 


Public Private , Public and pri- 
Sector Sector vate Sectors 
= ee eN =e 
Total Foreign Total Foreign ^ Total Foreign 
exchange exchange exchange 
eee BP 
New investment 
Mineral development 478 200 60 28 538 228 
Industrial development 1,330 660 1,125 450 2455 1,110 
Toray AG 1,808 860 1,185 478 2,993 1,338 
Replacement bk (ae - 150 50 150 EAR 


Including the above, the overall cost would have been about 
Rs. 1,882 crores, whereas it Was possible to make a provision of 
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Rs. 1,520 crores only for them (Rs. 1,450 crores at the Centre 
and Rs. 70 crores in the States). 

Due to a general increase in construction costs, it is now esti- 
mated that while the financial provisions made in the Plan will 
be exceeded, there will be a larger spill-over into the Fourth Plan 
than was earlier visualised. 

Industrial production recorded moderate increases during, the 
first three years of the Third Plan. The index of industrial pro- 


duction (with 1956 as base) increased from 139 in 1961-62 to 
151 in 1962-63 and 164 in 1963-64. 
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CHAPTER V 
PROGRESS OF STATE UNDERTAKINGS 


" "äre preceding pages have given a general survey of te 
Policy and programme of industrial development since th 

attainment of freedom, against the background of the p 
Independence period. An account of the progress achieved in 


Progress achieved by indi- 
Vidual public sector undertakings of importance. These under- 
takings, under the administrative control of the Government, are 
set up in the form of companies in which the shares are held by 


ces, and are managéd by the Boards 
9f Directors which include both officials and non-officials. 


FERTILIZERS 


T Factory was one of the first big state- 
Owned and State-managed industrial enterpri 


of about Rs. 28 crores, it proved to be the fore 
other similar state unde: 


development. Tt is not he biggest fertilizer producing 
unit in the East: it | 
chemical industry in the m 


The Sindri Fertilize 


aking, 
€ factory went into production in 


October 1951 with a 
total production, for 1951 


732, of 34,800 tons of ammonium 


` E Production went up to 2.19 lakh 
tons and in 1960-61 it produced 3.05 lakh 


Metric tons of ammo- 
nium sulphate. In April-December 1964 it produced 2,23,960 
metric tons as compared to 2.30,597 i 


The scheme 
y utilising the entire 
as from the coke Oven plant 


about Rs. 15 crores, The 
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expansion plants now running at maximum possible capacity 
envisage the production of 70 tons of urea and 400 tons of 
ammonium sulphate nitrate (double salt) per day. In April- 
December 1964 the factory produced 12,682 tonnes of urea and 
33,593 tonnes of double salt, compared to 13,385 and 34,178 
tonnes, respectively, in the corresponding périod of the preced- 
ing year. 

In 1961, another factory was set up at Nangal at a cost of 
Rs. 30 crores for production of 3,88,000 tonnes of nitro-limestone 
(equivalent to 80,000 tonnes of nitrogen) and 14 to 15 tons of 
heavy water per annum. The fertilizer part of the factory was 
commissioned in February 1961. It produced 2,82,319 tonnes 
9f caleium ammonium nitrate during April-December 1964 as 
Compared to 2,80,435 tonnes during the same period of 1963. 
The heavy water plant produced its first quantur in August 
1962; during April-December 1964, it produced 8,421 kg. of 
heavy water as compared to 8,739 kg. during April-December 
1963. 


_ The factory at Rourkela, which is now under the control of the 
Industan Steel Ltd., produced 1,06,264 tonnes of calcium 
ammonium nitrate during 1963. 

Additional units are being set up in the public, sector at 
Trombay, Namrup, Neyveli, Durgapur and Naharkatiya. . The 
Factory at Trombay, expected to produce 99,000 metric tons of 
urea and 3,30,000 metric tons of nitro-phosphate per year, has 
already started functioning. Neyveli will have a capacity of 
70,000 tons and Naharkatiya of 32,500 tons of nitrogen. 

A factory is being designed at Gorakhpur to produce 80,000 
tonnes of nitrogen and another in Korba (Madhya Pradesh) 
With a Capacity of one lakh tonnes of nitrogen; both will pro- 

uce nitrogen in the form of urea. d 

The Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited was formed in 
anuary 1961 (authorised capital Rs. 75 crores) to administer 
he public Sector fertiliser factories including those under cons- 
truction, 

In its third stage of expansion, the FACT envisages the pro- 
duction of 70.000 tons of nitrogen and 33.400 tons of P.O; per 
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annum, the end products being ammonium sulphate, ammonium 
phosphate, single superphosphate and ammonium chloride. The 
scheme will cost Rs. 11.5 crores. The Union Government have 
acquired majority control in the concern and have provided the 
bulk of funds required for the expansion. Part of the expansion 
programme of the factory has since been completed. 


INSECTICIDES AND ANTI-BIOTICS 

The Government of India set up a DDT factory in 
Delhi with the assistance of UNICEF and WHO. The factory, | 
which is managed by the Hindustan Insecticides Limited (autho- 
rised capital Rs. 1 crore), commenced production in April 
1955. Its capacity was doubled to 1,400 tons per annum 10 
1958. In 1960-61, it exceeded the capacity by 50 tons and 
reached the production of 1,503 tons in 1961-62. The 1963-64 
production was, however, lower at 1,445 tons. A second factory 
(capital cost Rs. 79 lakhs), set up at Alwaye, Kerala (capacity 
1,400 tons of technical DDT), commenced regular production in 
July 1958 and produced 1,166 tons in 1963-64. 

The Goyernment of India set up a penicillin factory at Pimpri 
near Poona with the help of UNICEF and UNTAA. Production 
began in August 1955. The management of the factory vests in 
the Hindustan Antibiotics «Limited, a Government undertaking 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores. Production at the fac- 
tory has been steadily increasing; during 1962-63, it amounted 
to 526.1 lakh mega units of pencillin (in finished form for clinical 
use) including 24.4 lakh mega units processed from imported 
first crystals. The 1963-64 output was 515.4 lakh mega units 
The factory’s annual capacity has been increased from 600 Jaki 
Mega units to 840 lakh mega units at a cost of Rs. 25 lakhs. 

ዲ streptomycin plant set up at Pimpri (cost Rs. 2.1 crores) 
with a capacity of 40-45 tonnes per year went into regula! 
Production in February 1963. The scheme for doubling: dn 
Capacity of the plant to 80-90 tonnes per annum at a cost 0 
Rs. 60 lakhs was implemented recently. 

A pilot plant for the manufacture ርየ 1.5 tonnes of tetra 
cycline per annum was established and trial production 0 
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Oxy-tetracycline commenced in August 1961. However, due to 
infringement of patents the plant had to switch over to chlor- 
tetracycline hydrochloride. Government have approved a scheme 
for the manufacture of 50 tonnes of Vitamin C per annum. A 
pilot plant has been set up at Pimpri prior to its manufacture on 
a commercial scale. Production of hamycin, a new antifungal 
antibiotic, is also being undertaken at the rate of 50 kg. per year. 
A pilot plant for research and development work is being 
established at Pimpri. A number of ancillary industries are 
developing in the Pimpri Industrial Estate. 


LOCOMOTIVES AND COACHES 


As part of a plan to achieve self-sufficiency in locomotives, 
the Ministry of Railways have established a locomotive factory 
at Chittaranjan in West Bengal.“ Set up in 1950, the factory is 
Now turning out about 170 broad gauge steam locomotives a 
year. In step with the modernisation plans on the Indian Rail- 
Ways, a start in the manufacture of electric locomotives was 
Made in 1961 and 21 D.C. locomotives have been turned out 
So far. The manufacture of 25 KV A.C. electric locomotives 
has also been taken in hand and up to the end of December 
1964, 20 such locomotives had been turned out. Capacity is 
being developed for manufacturing 72 electric locomotives per 
year by the end of the current Plan period. Besides, the Govern- 
Ment-assisted Tata Engineering and Locomotive Works manufac- 
ture metre gauge steam locomotives and meet the requirements of 
the Indian Railways. India has become self-sufficient in respect 
Of steam locomotives. The same is true of wagons and coaches. 

The newly set up Diesel Locomotive Works at Varanasi have 
Made a start in the manufacture of diesel locomotives, turning 
Out the first assembled locomotive in January 1964. The fac- 
tory expects to manufacture 22 locomotives by [ከ6 end of 
1964-65. The annual production target of 150 locomotives is 
Planned to be attained by 1967-68. 

' The Integral Coach Factory at Perambur, one of the largest 
Coach building units in the world, went into production in Octo- 
er 1955. The Integral Coach Factory was originally planned 
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for an annual outturn of 350 unfurnished B.G. third class Hi 
coach shells on a single shift. Initially, the furnishing of the coac! 
shells produced was undertaken in various railway workshops. 
The target of 350 coach shells per annum, which was to have 
been achieved during the fifth year of production, was actually 
achieved a year earlier. 

It was subsequently decided to introduce second shift work- 
ing in order to increase the capacity progressively to 700 coach 
shells per annum with a maximum second Shift working. Second 
shift working was started in certain sections from April 1, 1959 
and progressively extended and intensified, The shell outturn in the 
factory has now reached a level of 650 per annum. The optimum 
production level of 700 per annum is planned to be achieved 
during 1965-66, 

In the Second Plan, a sep 
to be added to the factory. 
furnished coaches early in the 
unit has Progressively increase 


arate furnishing unit was sanctioned 
This unit commenced turning out 
Third Plan. The ovtturn from this 


pa d since then. The unit is at present 
furnishing all the coach shells turned out from the shell unit. 


Starting initially with the manufacture of third class coaches, 


the factory has since diversified its production to include all 
types of B.G. coaches. 


: Commencing from October 1963, the 
factory has also taken up. for the first time, the manufacture of 
M.G. passenger coaches. During the last two years, the factory has 


also manufactured A.C, electric multiple unit trailer coaches. 
The factory is now in a 


Position to undertake the manufacture 
of almost any type of coaching stock Tequired by the Indian 
Railways, 


SHIPBUILDING 

The Visakhapatnam essel was launched in 

early 1948, Four 952, a new company: 

the Hindustan Shi which two-thirds of the 
Capital was held by the Gove 


acquired Scindias’ share-holding as a result of which the entire 
Share capital in the company is now held by the Government. 

. The shipyard, manned entirely by Indian personnel, has so 
lar delivered 34 ocean-going ships including a passenger-cum- 
Cargo vessel, two naval crafts and four small vessels of an 
aggregate gross tonnage of 1,79,891. Seven ships of 12,300 
DW each are under various stages of construction. 

The first and second phases of the development programme of ` 
the shipyard have been completed at a cost of about Rs. 2.60 
Crores. The general performance of the yard has distinctly 
improved. Procurement of indigenous material for ship construc- 
tion has also improved. In the Second Plan, it was proposed to 
produce 75,000 to 90,000 GRT against 50,000 GRT during the 
First Plan period. ላ. programme for development during the 
Third Plan was drawn up at an estimated cost of Rs. 2.44 crores, 
à part of which costing Rs. 1.13 crores has already been sanctioned 
by the Government. The remaining development programme 
is under consideration of the Government. It has been 
decided to increase the present capacity of three ships per year 
(0 four ships during 1965-66, five during 1966-67 and six ships 
Per year from 1967-68 onwards. 

. ሊ second shipyard is proposed to be built at Cochin with 
initial ship-building capacity of 63,000 GRT per year with scope 
for further expansion later. Land has been acquired for the 
Purpose, A sum of Rs. 15 crores has been provided in the Third 
Plan for the project. An agreement has been signed with M/s 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Limited, Japan, for carrying out the 
"eduired investigations and preparing a detailed project report. 


AIRCRAFT 
The Hindustan Aircraft- Factory, Bangalore, was established 
towards the end of 1940 as a joint stock company, The factory 
“merged from a War-time repair and overhaul stop to an aircraft 
Manufacturing unit during the post-Independence period. 
The Hindustan Aircraft Limited, Bangalore, undertakes the 
Tepair, overhaul and manufacture of aircraft for the Indian Air 
Force, Since 1952, the HAL has. been manufacturing the HT-2 
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| 
| 
trainer aircraft on a large scale for the IAF, the Navy and E 
flying clubs. The factory has also been manufacturing supersonic E. 
aircraft (HE-24), the first prototype of which was test-flown i 
July 1961, and Vampire jet fighters, which form part of the fleet] 
of the IAF. It is also producing jet trainers and the turbo-iet 
engines to be fitted to them. It has designed and developed 4 
light 4-seater aircraft (Krishak), a light multi-purpose aircraft 
(Pushpak), and a six-cylinder piston aero-engine. 
Yn 1956 an agreement was concluded with the Bristol Aero- 
engine Factory to make the full range of Bristol Orpheus turbo- 
jet engines at the HAL. Another licence agreement was reached 
with Holland Aircraft Company for the manufacture by the 
HAL of Britain’s jet-fighter, the Gnat, the same year. The HAL 
Was recently entrusted with the manufacture of Alouette heli- 
copters under licence from the Fud Aviation Company of | 
France. This factory has also been entrusted with the manu-| 


facture of Artouste engines which will power these helicopters: | 
The ancillary activities of HAL include the building of all- 
metal broad gauge coaches 


with modern amenities for the 
Railways. 


The IAF Aircraft Manufacturing Depot, Kanpur, has under 
taken the production of AVRO-748 which is the first feeder-line 
aircraft designed on the fail-safe principles. The pressurised 
low-wing monoplane is Powered by two Rolls Royce Dart pro 
peller-turbine engines, now under progressive manufactur?) 
at the HAL, and operates at comparatively low cost. This trans” 
port aircraft is intended to replace the Dakota now in service 
with the Air Force, 


MACHINE Toots 
The manufacture of 


ne machine tools or “machines that ma 
machines lays the basis for industrial expansion. Machine 100 
. manufacture in the Public sector was first conceived in 1949: 


9» Zurich, Switzerland, for setting up 4 
Cture of machine tools. A company unde 
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Durgapur steel works, one of the three steel plants set up in the public sector 


factory at Rourkela 
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Jala ን 
Dankhi', a ship built at the Hindustan Shipyard, Visakhapatnam, photographed 


just before the launching ceremony 


Railway engines being assembled at the assembly shop of the Chittaranj 


an Locomotive Works 


Motor cars being assembled at an automobile factory in Bombay 


o operate heavy machines in the 


A group of trainees learn how t 
the Heavy Electricals, Bhopal 


training workshop attached to 


SES 


Telephones being assembled at the telephone factory in Bangalore. 
This factory manufactures enough telephones and tele-communication 
equipment to meet the growing needs of the country. 


AVRO-748, a transport plane, under production at the IAF Aircraft 
Manufacturing Depot, Kanpur 
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Hindustan Antibiotics, 


industay Pimpri manufactures 
biotics like tetr: 


, besides penicillin, anti- 
፡ llin bottles manu- 
given a final test 


acycline, streptomycin, ctc. Penicil 
V, factured at the factory being 


Cotton textiles is one of the oldest large-scale industries of India employ- 
ing nearly 3 million workers, rcentage of whom are women. 
Inside a cotton textile mill in Coimbatore 


M tt IY hh d deht elt d dE det? 
. 


> E eter“ 
X der rer e ee So t- x 
we ra rar 


TY TI STPPP: 


Although there has been Considerable development Of large-scale industries, 
it is the cottage and small-scale industries which Provide employment to about 
two crore persons, A specimen of Nirmal work from Hyderabad 


the name of Hi stz : Sen 
Ëer Dee መ ከ ee 
Jalahalli, Bangalore. i 1197 De Eeer ge 
in ae first batch of predominantly Indian lathes was produced 
M actory (now completely owned by the Government) in 
ay 1956. During 1957-58, the factory produced 402 machi 
(313 lathes and 89 milling machines), thus exceeding the 65580 
Plan target. The prices of the lathes were reduced from d 
Me TAPA to Rs. 29,500 in June 1958. This Nue 
vourably with the im V 
ONES athe, ported landed cost of Rs. 40,500 for a 
aro with European 'machine tool manufacturers, 
t production has been effected and a project for 
the éonstruction of a second machine tool production unit at 
Bangalore, so as to raise production capacity to 2,000 machines 
Der annum, was completed in May 1961. During April- 
December 1964, the two units produced 1,483 machines (value 
Over Rs. 6.12 crores) compared to 1,486 machines in April- 
December 1963 (value Rs. 6.05 crores). It is proposed further 
to diversify, with foreign collaboration, the company’s already 
Wide range of machine tool prod The company’s third 
Machine tool factory at Pinjore in Punjab was commissioned in 
October 1963. Designed to produce all types of milling and 
Bear cutting machines, its target is 1,000 machines of the value 
9f Rs, 5 crores per year by 1966-67. The factory is capable 
9f expansion to a-production of 2,000 machines a Year. Another 
st of Rs. 7.50 


KSE at Kalamassery in Kerala, built at a ርቦ 
tores, went into production in October 1964. A factory at 


Yderabad, estimated to cost Rs. 7.75 crores, will eo into pro- 


duction during 1965. Construction of the watch factory of 
AF HMT has been comp 1 125,815 watches 


11፡1 leted, and it produced 
ing April-December 1964. 
A important developmen 
Ores nstitute at Bangalore at ? 
Fan June 1962, whose main 

tesearch” training, standardisation, 
» documentation and collabora 


uction. 


the setting UP of the Machine 
ted cost O S 1.19 
n activities ate development of 
prototype manufacture. 
tion with other institutes 


t was 
t an estima 
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i ent 
in the allied fields, The Institute has entered into an SE, 
for technical collaboration with Technoexport, Prague. Un 


: the 
agreement, Technoexport will supply machinery and tools to 
Institute, 


em o | which 
The Praga Tools Corporation Limited, Hyderabad, of wh 
majorily shares 


h 
are held. by the Union and the Andhra we. | 
Governments, also produced Rs, 1.05 crores worth of tools du 
1963-64. 


Heavy ENGINEERING 


The production of heavy industrial machinery is pe 
Specially fostered by the National Industrial Development 
Poration, The Corporation h 


as completed examination E 
number of projects, pt has also been entrusted with Sek 
Processing of two Projects for the manufacture of precision m. 
ments, to be set up with Soviet assistance, Among ot E 
Proposa's under its Consideration are the manufacture of alumina 


h collaboration. Tt has been decided to 
id plant based on pyrites at Sindri with i 
Capacity of 400 tons a day under the Pyrites and Chemicals 
Development Company 


tablishing 3 heavy machine- 
anchi in Bihar (capacity 80,000 
Machinery plant ከ... 
glass factory (both to be located E 
urgapur in West Bengal), djacent to the heavy machine- 
n DOW is a foundry forge plant 
D with Czechoslovak assistance to serve as its metal- 
called the He 
(authorised Capital Re, 5 à wes in December 1958 
to administer these Proj à 

project (capacity 10,000 p with credit and 
technical Co-operation from the Government of Czechoslovakia. 
Construction work on the coal mining machinery projects is als”, 
in progress, 
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FOUNDRIES 


Gee established in 1872 as a private organisation, the 
2 an Foundry Limited was inaugurated as a public sector con- 
ern in October 1952 with an authorised capital of Rs. 1 crore. 
The foundry manufactures mainly agricultural implements 
Such as cane-crushers. lt also produces sleepers for the railways. 
and cast iron saddles and anchors for the Posts and "Telegraphis 
Department, Production during 1963-64 (up to February 1964) 
amounted to 2,558 tonnes. As a result of the steps taken to 
modernise the foundry and diversify production, the foundry 
` produced 301 electric meters of different sizes up to 10 H.P., and 
five horizontal cane-crushers for the first time in 1961-62. 

The administrative control of the company was transferred to 
the Himachal Pradesh Government on, September 24, 1964. 

The development programme of the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works includes the establishment of a heavy steel foundry, so 
that the requirements of heavy castings for the railways might be 
Secüred entirely from within the country. A 7,000-ton capacity 


foundry is being set up accordingly. 


INSTRUMENTS 

. The Mathematical Instruments Office, first set up at Calcutta 
A 1830 mainly for the maintenance and repair of precision 
w tuments, was taken over in June 1957, and reorganised as 
Bo 00:1 Instruments Limited, a Government undertaking with 
authorised capital of Rs. 3 crores which has been subsequent- 
Taised to Rs. 5 crores. The reorganisation of the company 


; H 
"cluded its shifting to new premises at Jadavpur. — . 
Tt produces various kinds of scientific and precision instru- 


Ments, | i 
„ents, including hydrometers, measuring cylinders, barometers 
ncentrating on the pro- 


ang 
on is now CO 
Gu 1090. The factory is n je r 
i i skill. 
The 9n of important inst specialised 
like 
ን ermo; a 
Ste meters, compasses, vacuum gave : 
potting 1963-64 instruments worth ms. 83.8 lakhs were 
*d in the factory and the company ma 
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Rs. 18.71 lakhs in that year as against Rs, 11.82 lakhs during 

2-63, L E 
"e Opthalmic Glass Project, to be set up at Durgapur (a ! 
mated cost Rs. 4 crores) with technical collaboration NET | 
USSR, has since been transferred from the Heavy ees | 
Corporation to the National Instruments Limited. The Hes | 
has already entered into a contract with M/s Prommash- | 


Export, Moscow, for supply of machinery and equipment an 
raw materials. d 


HEAvy ELECTRICALS 

A wholly Government-owned 
Limited, was registered in 1956 
Rs. 30 crores. A factory to manu 
ment such as turbines, transform 
traction equipment, etc., , went 
Bhopal, During 1963-64, the total 
tricals, Bhopal plant amounted to n 


A scheme to expand the plant during the Fourth Plan period 
is being considered, A training sı 


chool for apprentices has been 

set up. Graduate engineer trainees are being sent for training t 
Britain. f 
Another heavy 
with Soviet assist 


company, the Heavy Electrica 
with an authorised capital g 
facture heavy electrical equip- 
ers, control gear, switch-gear: 
into production in 1960 at 
output from, the Heavy Elec- | 
early Rs. 5 crores. 


y electrical equipment plant is being set UP 

ance at Ranipur, Hardwwar, to manufacture | 
d generators, large-size industrial 

motors, ete. 

heavy power equipment 


Pressure boiler project. Tiruchira" 
Palli. The latter was formally inaugurated in May 1965 while 
the former will 89 Into production some time during 1965-66: 
To start with these three Projects were under the Heavy Electi 
cals Limited but in November 1964 a new company name 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limite 


d was formed to execute them. 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


The Indian Telephone Industries Limited is 


another undef 
nment which has made fairly 


rapid progres? 
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The factory was established in mid-1948 near Bangalore for 
ከ telephones and other tele-communication equip- 
ent. 

During 1963-64, the factory manufactured 1,46,132 tele- 
phones, 1,51,460 auto-exchange lines including spares and ancil- 
lary items worth Rs. 7.20 crores and transmission equipment and 
measuring instruments worth Rs. 1.80 crores. The factory has 
undertaken the production of several new types of equipment for 
the. railways and defence. The newly developed telephone instru- 
ment. named Priyadarshni, whose performance is far superior to 
the instrument now in use; has gone into production. 


HINDUSTAN CABLES 
s of telephone cables, the Hindustar 
Cables Limited was established at Rupnarainpur in West Bengal 
in 1952 with a subscribed capital of Rs. 1.25 crores. It went 
into production in 1954 and has made very satisfactory progress 
Since, Tt exceeded its planned annual capacity of 470 miles of 
cables in 1956-57. In 1962-63, the factory produced 2,561 km. 
of dry cables valued at Rs. 2.12 crores and 776 km. of co-axial 
Cables worth Rs. 1.18 crores. The factory produced 2,528 km. 
Of all types of cables valued at Rs. 2.57 crores during January- 
September 1964. Work is in progress (i) „to increase 
the existing capacity for Dry Cone cables from 1,200 miles to 
2,000 miles; (ii) to sek up manufacturing unit for 25 million 
One yards of plastic insulated switch board cables and wires; and 
‘© establish a wire drawing plant, with production capacity of 
‘S00 tonnes a year. This will help the company to meet a 
pe stantial portion of demands from the Posts and Telegraphs 


“partment, Railways and other Departments. 


To meet the requirement 


j ELECTRONICS B lore} 
wa, ከ6 Bharat Electronics Limited, Jalahali (near Banga 


D ን H r 
5 established in 1954 to produce electronic, radio (oen: 
oper ent and radio tubes and components: Wei, rapidly 
ingr D in December 1955 and production has bem 
Sing every 
year. a anu- 
* production programme of the BEL includes the m 
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facture of gentral Purpose receivers and medium-power trans- 


mitters for the Civil Avia 
India Radio, Railwa 


tion receivers, medium-power trans- 
-receivers and portable man-pack sets. 


DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


The defence industries in I 


ndia, comprising a number of in- 
dustrial units and located 


in different parts of the country, are 
public sector. These industries have 
d forces and the civilian requirements. 
towards developing and improving 
A the country self-sufficient in defence 
Stores. 


D ኳ e nat, 
Until recently, the ordnance factories catered almost exclusively 


95 against Rs. 33,35 crores 
- 41.88 crores in 1961-62. During the first 
half of 1963-64, the issues from the ordnance factories 


for the year was expected to 
crores. The steadily increasing manufacture of 


ported, has resulted in substantial sav- 


n and high explosives, se 
service clothing and moun- 
started manufacturing three- 
$ and four types of tractors: 


taineering equipment, 
ton and one-ton milita 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIES 


STEEL 


To meet the rapidly expanding demand for steel, the Govern- 
ment of India has adopted a two-fold policy. On the one hand, 
it is helping the existing units to expand their capacity. On the 
other, it has set up three new steel plants on its own. 

The table below shows the progress of the industry since 
1955 : 


Production of Iron and Steel 


- Finished Steel 


Hot Metal 
Year ጓል (In thousand tons) _ 4 
1955 m ስ: as Lo! 17,57 12,60 
1956 ው TEE 13,38 
1961 ae cs | 28,10 
41960. ` La 0 EE 35,64 
1963 ር 6603 42,57 


lin 1964 was 43.41 lakh tons 


The output of finished stee: 
der of 58 lakh tons by the end 


Md is expected to be of the on 

! the Third Plan. 

Second Plan Progress 

During the Second Plan, the thre 

3, Indian Iron and Mysore Iron, 

mn Tata were to increase the 
65 of steel ingots (15 lakh tonnes © 


e existing steel plants, 
were earmarked for ex- 


Pan ction to 20 lakh 


.. des E a jon programmes © 
ang H finished steel). ‘The expansion P E TISCO pro- 


duce ISCO have b Jeted. During 1 
d een comp ave on hand 
x sch, 10.68 lakh tonnes of finished stecl. IISCO have 


13 lakh 
SEN ag for increasing production from 10 lakh iy 
ingots. During the Fourth Plan, it 5 ስ 


H 


| 
they will increase their production further to 20 lakh WE | 
In 1964, IISCO produced about 6.5 lakh tonnes of e | 
steel. The expansion programme of the Mysore Works has ] E 
been completed. Meanwhile, they have taken in hand a Be 
to convert the newly installed mild steel production facilities ፡ 
alloy and special steel production. Under the scheme, the plan 
would reach the production of 77,000 tonnes of finished alloy 


and special sieels corresponding to 1.06 lakh tonnes of ingots 
during 1967-68. 


Work was taken in hand durin 


g the Second Plan period tO 
Set up three integrated iron 


and steel plants at Rourkela, Da 
and Durgapur in the public sector each with an initial capacity 0 


10 lakh ingot tonnes. The management of all the three vests E 
the state-owned Hindustan Steel Limited (authorised capita 
Rs. 600 crores), 


The annual capacity of th? 

d to 18 lakh tonnes of ingot 
kh tonnes of finished steel. 

is “expected "that all the units of this expansion will be co 

sioned by 1967-68. 


Russian organizati? i 
ሮ capacity of the Bhil? 
nes of steel ingots P? 
tonnes of finished 2? 
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p 1962, the plant achieved the full rated capacity in the pro- 
uction of pig iron and 92 per cent of the rated capacity in 
the production of steel ingots. During 1964, the plant produced 
4.48 lakh tonnes of finished 5(66፲ as against 3.55 lakh tonnes in 
1963. In the Third Plan period, the plant is being expanded 
to 16 lakh tonnes ingot capacity to produce 12 18፪ከ tonnes of 
saleable finished steel in addition to 3 lakh tonnes of pig iron. 
The expansion work, already under way, is expected to be com- 
pleted by 1967-68. 


A steel plant of an initial capacity of 15 lakh tonnes of ingot 


steel is proposed to be set up at Bokaro with Russian assistance. 
The Chief Russian Design Organisation, M/s Gipromeg which 
was entrusted with the task of the preparation of a detailed 
project report has since suggested that the capacity of the plant, 
likely to be commissioned into service in 1971 should be 18 lakh 
tonnes of steel, with capacity ‘for further expansion to 40 lakh 
tonnes in stages. A new company, namely Bokaro Steel Limited, 
has been formed with an initial share capital of Rs. 100 crores 


to own and operate the project. 
Work is in hand to set up 8n alloy and special steel plant 
at Durgapur, with an initial capacity of 1,00,000 tons of ingot 
Steel capable of being rolled into 60,000 tons of finished products. 
€ plant, one unit of which commenced production 10 January 
1965, is laid out for expansion to 1.20 lakh tonnes of finished 
Products, Government have also licensed or approved SE ር 
SH Capacity of 4 lakh tonnes of tool, alloy and special stee de 
b Private sector. Present indigenous production 5 s 
000 tonnes of spring steels and 24,000 tonnes of de 


Ste 
S. Sheets a year. 


Pub" the supply of was 

Washe Sector, Hindustan Steel 27. 

Wash ties at Durgapur, Dugda, Bhojudih and 
“Y at Dugda is also to be completed shortly. Ae country, 

Steps ^ relieve the acute shortage of pig iron ” ' GEN 

the dia been taken to stimulate foundry 

Deeg = sector, A capacity of over 

™ this respect. 


] Limited 
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ENGINEERING AND ELECTRICAL Goops E 

In the economic development of India in recent Se, E 

Neering industries have occupied a prominent a n. 

Government has been trying to foster their growth. E E. 

index of production in the engineering. sector has eu. 
steadily. India has become self-sufficient in a number of p 


1 eral 
and has also been able to produce exportable surplus in sev 
items. 


Apart from this mark 


; has 
ed increase in production, there 
been considerable diversi 


NE ii 
fication in the range of pode 
engineering goods. At the same time a greater self-suffi 


hic 
ከ85 been achieved in the manufacture of - components W. 
make up the engineering goods, 


Steps have been 
the industrial base 
For example, f. 
and Supporting servic 
and machine tools. 


; ing 
taken by the Government towards ቁ. 
of the engineering sector in.the Third 


5 : r 
es like heavy Castings, forgings, structu 


r 
ign exchange position. A minae 
Up and fabricate a wide VE 
ve been taken up in the pu 
tly producing industrial mid 
rores per year, and large num f. 
With increasing supplies of «did 
als, the output of machine-buil B 
tum. Stress has also been laid 2 


of projects 
of machines 
Sector. 


designed to build 
and equipment ha 
The country is curren 
estimated at about Rs. 300 c. 
of transport Vehicles, etc, 

and other basic Taw materi 


ted 
S been licensed for Structurals, 5 " 


ding and repairs and wire rope 
stry has achieved higher trends of se 
new Units have gone into operation. Ma e 
ral tractors and earth-moving equipment 
zers has commenced, During April-Dece™ 
50 


; ilding 
acilities have been provided for machine building | 


L ር 
E io SCH of the Hindustan Machine Tools Limited pro- 
iis ML. nines (valued at Rs. 6.12 crores) as compared to 
ewe ne in April-December 1963 (valued at Rs. 6.05 
ü . Su stantial increases have been recorded in the produc- 
on of light mechanical industries such as ball bearings, type- 
Writers, sewing machines, bicycles, leaf-springs, etc. Data proces- 
Sing machines were manufactured for the first time recently. Among 
electrical engineering industries, commendable increase in pro- 
duction has been achieved in items like fluorescent and minia- 
ture lamps, radio receivers, gramophones, air conditioners, water 
coolers, refrigerators, house service meters, power cables, electri- 
cal steel sheets, etc. Permanent magnets were manufactured for 
the first time recently. ific instruments, parti- 


Manufacture of scienti 
cularly of geometry boxes, water meters, levels, pressure gauges, 
etc., maintained steady progress, 


and manufacture of microscope 
slides commenced recently. 


CHEMICALS 
rable stimulus 10 the chemical 
dependent on imports 
ve the industry 
giess has been 


. World War 1 gave conside 
industry in India. Yet India was Jargely ‹ 
ዐየ chemicals on the eve of World War Il which ga 


further impetus. Since Independence, steady pro. 
t of the chemical industry. The estar 


blishment of the Sindri factory in the public sector was 8 DE 
‘ficant development in this direction. In the private pO ES 
BS dealing with chemi i to existe 
ting 1946-50. Sulphuric acid, 
fee and bleaching powder, i rmanganate aS. 
ganic chemicals like butyl 2 
nets, yeast and the plastic raw materials PVC, phenol aa 
gs de resins, polythene „and phenolic 1 re no 
boned in India. A major bottleneck Lë: pee 
at ae intermediates, would be largely overcom cal 
tion of the projects of the Indian Drugs and Phare mins 


Sni "n 
ix and the Hindustan Organic Chemical : 
à C were produced for the first time recent Pi 


5 . 
6፻ tetracycline and oxy-tetracycline was 
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: ion of pent 
ignificant increase has been recorded in the Ee Hg dt 
mim Streptomycin and chloramphenicol, while nes ao dy 
ind and Vitamin B,» nearly doubled. Production o 


. types 
organic pigments and sulphur black increased but of other ty : 
like naphthols slightly declined, 


Orr 


inadequacy Of industrial capacity R ሠ 
country to build and Operate the different facets of the o 
dustry, 


At the commencemen 
entire demand of the co 
by imports, the Output of the 
nery being a lit 
The establishmen 


E^ million tons at the beginning of the First Plan. The 
Ountry’s only oil producing field was in Assam around Digboi. 

Order to step up petroleum exploration within the .country, 
Si Pime of Oil and Natural Gas was set up in October 


During the Second Plan period, a number of steps were 
taken to intensify exploration and production of oil within the 
country. The Directorate of Oil and Natural Gas was elevated 
to a Department of the Government called the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission in August 1956. This was, later on, converted 
into a statutory commission in 1959. In 1958, the promotion 
agreement to form a rupee company was signed between the 
Government of India and the Burmah Oil Company and the 
Assam Oil Company. This company later came to be known as 
Oil India Limited and has been entrusted with exploration and 
production of crude oil in Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran areas 
in Assam and the construction of crude pipelines for supplying 
crude oil to Government refineries at Gauhati and Barauni. 
Initially, Government of India's share was one-third; this was 
Tüised to 50 per cent in 1961. In 1939, Indian Refineries 

imited, a company wholly owned by the Government of India, 


Was incorporated and was entrusted with the construction of 
company, wholly owned 


auhati and Barauni refineries. Another 

Y the Government of India, called Indian Oil Company was also 
i Up in the same year to undertake the marketing and distri- 
Ten of petroleum products from rupee countries and public 
peor refineries. The Oil and Natural Gas Commission inten- 
exploration in several parts of the country—Assam, 


njarat i Punjab. As a result of these 
e , Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and pou basin in 1958. In 


its . 2 ONGC discovered oil in the : 
E Activities ONGC has been assisted by a number e SH 
Thies like U.S.S.R. Rumania, Italy, France and West Grad to 
605 tech of the private sector Ie i present 
Utpy, „ OD tonnes at the end of the S 


Fran 
fineries was 
econd Plan; 


In 
Producti 61, for the first time in the history © ዝ was a modest 


91 of crude oil started outside Assam. 


‘ re d pro- 
ginning with 100 tonnes per day in Gujarat; the rate o crai 
um us Since been stepped up gradually, At p E. 
oil is being supplied to the Bombay. refineries at Ex eo 
2,250 tonnes per day from the Gujarat fields. The በ፳ 
Sector refineries have also made sufficient progress. of de. 
public sector refinery, built with the collaboration vith a 
Rumanian Government at Noonamati near Gauhati es 4 
initial refining capacity of 0.75 million tonnes, was ርች ገሸ] 
in January 1962, The second public | sector refinery a wë 
With an initial Capacity of 2 million. tonnes 55 being EA in 
collaboration with the U.S.S.R. Government. It has 
Operation since August 1964 and was for 


on January 15, 1965. The third public sector refinery with 
initial capacity of 2 million to 


requirements of Koyali 
Gujarat fields, 
An agreement was si 


ver 
8060 in April 1963 between the GO fot | 


Steps have been tak 


—À Fout | 
€n to set up refineries in the [A 
Plan period in Madras 


and Haldia and it is expected um 
Madras refinery wil] be in operation in 1967 and the jabo” 
one in 1968. The Madras refinery ^s being set up in CO gtioP 
fion with American International On Company and the N 
Iranian Oil Company, 
With a view to bris 


2 betwee” 
ነ Sing about better co-ordination 
refineries ang marketing 


the ie 
activities in the public sector, th 
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EE Limited and Indian Oil Company have been merged 
Seet fr a new company called Indian oil Corporation with ^ 
om September 1, 1964. The Marketing Division of the 
E Een has developed a network of bulk storage facilities 
co poris and has constructed storage depots all over the 
ry. IOC entered into collaboration with Mobil Petroleum 
Company, Limited, to form a new company — Indian Oil Blend- 
ing Limited — for setting up two lube oil blending plants, one 
each at Bombay and Calcutta. Both the plants have started 
Working. IOC will also be entering LPG (liquid petroleum gas) 
distribution market. E 
Jn developing an integrated oil po 
the Government of India has not merely set up oil refineries in 
‘the public sector and made arrangements for marketing their 
Products but has also undertaken the construction of product 
Pipelines within the country. The product pipeline connecting 
the refineries at Noonamati and Gauhati and Siliguri in West 
- Bengal has been commissioned by the Indian Oil Corporation in 
December 1964. Other pipelines for the transportation of crude 
Oil as well as refined products to connect Haldia and Barauni, 
Kanpur and Barauni and Gujarat oilfields with power stations 
and other consuming centres are at various stages of completion. 
6 Petroleum Pipelines (Acquisition of Right of User in Land) 
Act, 1962 facilitates speedy acquisition of “right of way for 


aying the pipelines. 
h Notwithstanding new dis 
as to be imported for use 
© certain refined products 
7 ከክ The imports of C 
e: amounted to 9.37 millio 
The Petroleum products like 
Export earnings during 
Agn Oil and Natural Gas 
a (a subsidiary unit of EN ge 
Pany of U.S.A., had offered 8 joint 
Offshore area in the Persian Gulf. 


licy in the public sector, 


coveries of oil 


[es 


1963 totalle ; e ት 
Commission. in collaboration wit 
T of Italy) and Phillips Petroleum 

jd for exploration in 
The Iranian authorities 
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have accepted the bid. ONGC will be an equal partner with 
AGIP and Phillips in the oif exploration in Iran. 


COAL AND LIGNITE 


Coal mining was first started at Raniganj, Bengal, in 1814. 
The construction of ra 


P l 
; came into the field. The production of coa 
showed rapid increases after 1868. 


Production at the end of the Second Plan 
was 600 lakh tons, O 


f the additional output of 220 lakh tons, 
100 lakh tons were allotted to i 


is expected to be of the order of 626.0 Fa 
SE In 1965-66, however, the Production is expected to 
er. 


ide 
it is proposed to uy 
Programme of 1,250 lakh tonnes during 
last year of the Fo i 


Coal washin lant 
and having an ann Pp 


a 
A Capacity of 16"lakh tons of washed M. 
Hs pet up at Kargil, District Hazaribagh, Bihar. in Novem! 


2n 
IS Plant is under th Nati Coal Developme 
Corporation. It produced 1 E, Clos 


2-7 lakh tonnes of washed co 
963 compared to 10.6 lakh tonnes in 1965. 
86 ` 


The integrated Neyveli Lignite Proj i ini 
veli ject envisages the minin 
of 35.6 lakh tonnes of lignite per annum to be utilised as ONE 


15.2 lakh tonnes .- ... 2,50,000 kw of thermal power. 

5.2 lakh tonnes .. ..  1,54,000 tonnes of urea to be utilised as ` 
chemical fertilizer. . 

15.2 lakh tonnes .. $ 3,86,000 tonnes of carbonised briquettes 


^ for use as domestic and industrial fuel, 


, Preliminary work has since been started to expand the pro- 
ject. Lignite production is proposed to be raised to 63 lakh 
lonnes in the Third Plan and thermal power to 4 lakh kw and 
later to 6 lakh kw. 

The lignite bed was exposed in August 1961 after removing 
180 feet of over burden. Up to the end of November 1964, 
26 lakh tonnes of lignite had been mined. The full production 
of 35.6 lakh tonnes is expected to be achieved in early 1966, 
When the consuming units would be in operation. 

The Neyveli’ thermal power station is being set up under the 
Indo-Soviet 500-million rouble credit agreement of November 
1957, The first unit of the power station was commissioned in 
June 1962 and the second, third and fourth in January, July and 
October 1963, respectively. The fifth unit was commissioned 
in April 1964. The fertilizer plant is expected to commence 
Production in early 1966 and the briquetting and carbonization 
Plant by the end of 1965 or early in 1966. A clay washing 
Plant at Neyveli was commissioned in December 1961. With 
ân annual capacity of 6,000 tonnes, the plant had produced over 

000 tonnes of washed clay up to the end of November 1964. 

In 1962, nearly 6,84,000 persons were engaged in mining 
i i d there were 3,200 working mines, 
d minerals prescribed under the 
dia concessions for all en 

e granted in accor al 
tural gas, af En (Regulation mi 


important mining centres 


dhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
vely work 


manganese 


Deva € provisions of the 
ate Pent) Act, 1957. The more 
Mysore Die, Orissa, West Bengal, Ma 
Minera, 2d Andhra Pradesh and the more extensi 
are coal (854 collieries), mica (718 mines), 
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i ines); 
ore (551 mines), iron ore (284 mines), gypsum (39 mines) 
and limestone (155 mines), and bauxite (46 ZE FE. 

The value of mineral production in India during 


5 76 
Rs. 212 crores as against Rs, 205 crores in 1962, and Rs. 1 
crores in 1961, - 


x t 
The quantity index of mineral production in 1962 stools 
115.4 (base 1956=100) compared to 105.7 in 1961. T e 
put and value of the principal minerals is shown below.: 


c. ^. . A 
SSS Pati oo 63 
Unit of. 1963 luc (n 
quantity Quantity ieu 
rupees) 
2,09 
Coal Thousand tonnes 65927 1551 
Metallic Minerals ` 
(i) Ferrous o, 741,07 
Chromite ... Tonne 64,790 ዘ 353 
Tron oe." Thousand tonnes 1,49,26 561,16 
anganeseore || Thousand tonnes 10,75 3 
Gi) Non-ferrous 54,20 
Baue .. Thousand tonnes 5,65 2,21,29 
Copper oro Thousand tonnes 4,74 505,84 
Gold. ss ilogram 4,305 14,14 
Limenite | — '* Thousand tonnes 26 21,56 
Lead (Concentrate) Tonnes 5,920 18,42 
Rutile 7. Tonnes : 1,871 9,14 
Silver — ፲: Bi. Kilogram 3,991 29,34 
Zinc (Concentrates) Tonnes 10,627 
Non-metallic Minerals 3,62 
Apatite Tonnes 13,127 3,26 
orundum Tonnes 658 5,18 
iamond , , Carat. 1,432 126.33 
Dolomite : Thousand tonnes 10,70 '26,82 
frech ` Thousand tonnes 3,68 7232 
yPsum Thousand tonnes 11,88 62.24 
Kyanite .. Tonnes 31,665 92, 18 
imestone Thousand tone: 1,70,57 A1 Ai 
‘Agnesite Tonnes 2,34,566 2 44,96 
860. o +» Tonnes 25,098 e 249 
o » nnes + 3, 5, 
Salt (other than rock) |” Thousand tonnes 45,35 119799 
Can - ** ee Tonnes 11,285 3" 
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CorroN TEXTILES 


Th TA 
old, mi Ee textile industry, which is a little over 100 years 
ay one of the premier industries of India. Its signi- 


ficance i i 
is two-fold. Besides providing employment at present to 


al "nu 
Es. Ee people, it is a major exporting industry. 
m iud ustry has acquired its present position after decades 
strusgle. Though World War I gave considerable stimu- 
rs between World Wars I 


I SMS 

am $ this industry, during the yea 

The $ it was subject to trade depressions and foreign competition. 

m wadeshi movement helped the industry to make some pro- 
s, but it was World War II that imparted strength to the 


industry, 
ae the War, India had 388 cotton mills with about one 
indi spindles and two Jakh looms. Despite the partition of 
E. in 1947, the number of mills as also of spindles has been 
g steadily. 
At the beginnin 
Ge spinning and 
akh spindles and a 


g of 1960, there were 479 cotton textile 
293 composite) mills in India, with 135.5 
bout 2.04 lakh looms. Nearly Rs. 122 crores 


Were invested in the industry which employed about 9.76 lakh 
Workers. The number of mills increased to 537 (246 spinning 


ànd 231 composite) in 1964. 
e The Government have been carrying out, since 1955, 8 
Urvey of the industry both from the technical and financial 
Points of view to find out the requirements of modern equip- 
Ment and machinery. The assistance of the National Industrial 
evelopment Corporation to the industry i5 based on these data. 
z Mill cloth output in 1964 is estimated at 46.56 crore metres; 

D output was 96 crore kilogrammes. 

JUTE 
India is à little over a century old, There 
country with 8 total capacity of 
nda Es lakh tonnes of jute goods ጾ month per shift. T Se 
loo 2,281 looms representing about 53 DÉI E Hed 
Tage of the world. The total value of jute 0005 pr 
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are The jute industry in 
in all 112 mills in ‘he 


in a year is about Rs. 170 crores. The production of jute ae 
touched a new high at 13.54 lakh tonnes in 1963-64, exce 
the Third Plan target of 13 lakh tonnes, indies 
The industry employs about 2.35 lakh workers and indirec i 
provides work for a large number of intermediaries. Raw M 
Produced in the Eastern States gives livelihood to nearly ty 
million agriculturist families. ‘As the biggest earner of foe 
exchange, Particularly dollars, for India, the jute industry 
Occupies an important place in the country’s economy. 2 
The partition of India in 1947 deprived the industry of larg 
jute growing areas, This had an adverse effect not only on suy 
plies of raw jute but also on the quality of the fibre and E. 
of produciton, However, as a result of the encouragemen 


D H H s, e- 
Siven to jute growers in the Country, almost the entire raw mat 
tial requirements of mills 


by shiver spun yarn, 


The Indian jute mills have Tecently been paying ce E 
i on. Some of the speciali? 
Cotton bagging (a loose noy 
king of raw cotton in the U.S.A.), wide ከ 
ing i S.A., jute tarpauline, pape 
» jute carpets, jute webbing: 


$ ietie* 
better prices than the ordinary variet 


Of hessian and sacking, 
Wootten TEXTILES 

Although the beginning of Wool industry in India on # 
organised basis goes back to 1876, the major expansion KC 
Place only after 1945. “cording to the 1954 Census of Ma 
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Ee Industries, there were 61 factories of woollen textiles 
i ab a pee The installed capacity in the woollen industry 
16.000 ,000 woollen spindles, 141,000 worstted spindles and 

S shoddy spindles. 

E. Tecent years, the quality of production his shown consi- 
ES e improvement and the range of goods manufactured has 
22 Sm The production of woollen, worsted and shoddy yarn was 

‘ million kgs. in 1963 and 20.1 million kgs. in 1964. 
d A development council for the woollen industry has been 
Up which has been encouraging the export of woollen fabrics. 

ES Export Promotion Committee has also been formed. The, 
E. ltems exported at present are raw wool, carpets, druggets 
) ome quantities of woollen/worsted fabrics. Foreign demand 


on the increase. 


ART SILK 
M e art silk industry in India is of comparatively recent 
b D uring and after World War 11, it expanded rapidly. 
tn Je total installed capacity for the manufacture of art silk 
is D about 43.3 million Ibs. a year. It is proposed to ine 
the M about 100 million Ibs. and thus meet the total demand o 
"dustry by the end of the Plan period. 3 Si 
|t, AE dull variety of viscose rayon yarn was produced x 
ago time in 1955, The acetate variety of rayon yar ያ 
à wa duced now in both bright and dull qualities. us. s% 
| Producent about 60 million lbs. of viscose and acetate y: 


In the country. 
CEMENT 


Aj 

A Sr eve of partition, the country had 23 SE 

On b Installed capacity of, 2.7 million ! d ac Le has 

Wo, Ste about. 1.5 million ‘tons. Since then, Dr. 

A 37.7 forging ahead. ` At th 

Wie <ctories in the country 

lge > Million tonnes. The installed cape ^ vumm 

We, '5 expected to go up to 11. d million 
of cement is expected to rise from ፉ 


z 1 f 
ia 1963-64 to 9.6 million tonnes in 1964-65. The E 
asbestos cement products industry has reached about 3.4 
tonnes a year. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARD k 
The production of machine-made paper in India dates |. 
to 1870. However, the industry has made rapid progress On ፡ 
since 1950. The production of paper rose from 1.09 lakh tonne 
in 1950 to about 5 lakh tonnes in 1964, ‘thin 
Almost all varieties of Paper are now manufactured wit 3 
the country. Among the new products being manufactured af 
coated boards, art and chrome paper, cigarette tissues, sensi 
` cheque paper, high gloss poster paper, bond paper, bank pape ; 
off-set paper, cellulose film, etc. The production of transparent 
paper has also increased appreciably. It has been possible to 958 | 
lop an export market in regard to cigarette paper. Important item | 
like coated art paper and press-patin paper, 85 also vulcanise 
fibte sheets, vulcanised fire rods and tubes, seamless cards 9" 
SilVer cans have been taken up for manufacture. d 
The first newsprint mill in India, the National Newsprint 20 


- 1.70 crores, respectively. | To 


ty 
January 1955. qt has an installed capac ap 


10 
le the 1963.64 


of 30,00f; tonnes. 


PLASTICS ሠ 


ist? | 
the plastic industry hardly a # 
Plastics have found extensive " 


. Before World War I, 
in India. Tp recent years, | 
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basic industrial and construction material. The industry is also 
closely linked with the development of basic chemicals in the 
country. 

The plastic industry is growing satisfactorily. The number 
of principal manufacturing units has risen from 40 in 1947 o 
about 130 now. Most of these are operating on modern lines. 
The articles manufactured cover a wide range of household 
consumer and utility items, electrical accessories, etc. The 
quality compares favourably with that of goods produded im 
other countries. 

Considerable progress has been made in the moulding 
branch of the industry. Manufacture of intricate moulds has 
been taken up. Significant increase in the production of com- 
pression and injection moulded goods has also been registered. 
In addition the manufacture of plastic coated cables, wires and ` 


flexibles, leather cloth, polyethylene films used as moisture- 
proof and heatsealable packing material, lay flat tubings and 
been undertaken by various 


long-playing phonograph records has 


firms. 

The main difficulty of the plastic industry so far was its 
dependence on imported raw materials. Indigenous production 
of some important raw materials like polystyrene and urea for- 
maldehyde moulding powder has now commenced. The manu- 


facture of polyethylene has also been undertaken. 


CERAMICS 
Production of ceramics has been on the increase, particularly 

in the fields of sanitaryware high tension insulators and crockery. 
The Government Porcelain Factory at Bangalore has made 
satisfactory progress in the.production of high tension insulators. 
The manufacture of dental porcelain has been taken up commer- 
cially in India. 4 

' Grass 


The first glass factory in India was set up as early as 1870, 
but the industry had to struggle hard before it could establish 


itself firmly. 
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5 a= 
There are about 150 glass factories with an im Se 
city of over 4 lakh tonnes. In addition, there are a set chee 
of small units working on a cottage scale and man 
mainly bangles and beads. d b 
m CS of the items being manufactured in p. 
try are penicillin vials, sheet glass of less than 16 oz. m ied 
32 oz., glass tubing by automatic drawing, narrow-mou 1 glass 
mos flasks and decorated aerated water bottles. An optical Ec. 
Project is being set up in the public sector with the collabo 
of the Government of U.S.S.R. ; 
Good progress has also been made in improving the ወጻ 
of the glass and Blassware. Particular mention should be uality 
Of aerated water bottles, ink phials, etc., in which the q 


4 at 
has improved considerably. The sheet glass Duc 
Asansol is claimed to be superior in quality to that imported. 

The annual dem 


A ። at 
and for glass and glassware, is estimated 
about 2 lakh tonnes 


are 
- Some of the new items manufactured ? 


ii 
Safety glass, toughened glass, glass wool, mineral wool and all 
products, 


LEATHER 

The leather an 
foreign trade, 

and is an expo 

As a result 


3 ] ere 
» While most of the EEN 
adversely affected the supply positio E 
ing i industry has, however, 


r 
» Mostly goat skins are expo 
to Europe and the United States, ` 


ind fancy goods and industrial products like belting, P! ፡ 
Picking bands and Toller skins, The largest quantity of Je 
5 uti of the footwear. GE, 
Of a considerable size has 8 


cke I5: 
thet 
{be 


cady 


d 
E trav # 
manufacture are footwear, 


been ንን ፡. 
established in the country. India is nearly self-sufficient 


in i 3 

n ህበ of glue. 

sta Renee financial assistance has 
g flaying centres, training-cum-production centres and 


Villa ; 
Bez E model tanneries and demonstration parties, besides intro- 
g improved tools and techniques. A number of improved 


tanni / 
SS processes have been developed for the manufacture of 
ppers, picking bands, 
Ec leather and leather good 
ms of shortage of raw hides in the country, marketing of 
ds meant for ex- 


ta : 
BS, hides and skins, standardisation of £00 
, eic. Steps are being taken to meet these problems. 


been sanctioned for 


ir rubber goods industry is of CH recent origin. 
Before World War 11, India was an ex w rubber and 
importer of manufactured rubber . Since then, however, 
a sizable manufacturing industry has developed in the country 
and export of raw rubber has ceased. 


all varieties of rubber goods are produc 
recent years, it has also been possible to develop ፍ።ጅ 


for rubber manufactures. 
present 81 organised units engaged in the 
re of rubber goods such as automobile tyres and tubes, 
industrial V belts, fan belts, dipped 


rubberized fabrics, etc. The 
d bicycle tyres is 42 


ed in the country. Du 
ort markets 


car tyres, 
rubber goods, soft sponge rubber, 
ty of automobile tyres an 
lakh numbers each per year 

The productio is also progressing satis- 
factorily. Over à million pairs are being produced annually. 
A Some of the items which have been taken up for manufacture 
in recent years are ea 
foam cushions, 


tyres and tubes, SCC 
ponents for automobiles and radio sets. Particularly significant 


is %: rapid increase in the production of tractor and aero tyres 
and tubes. The tyre units are taking up the manufacture of 
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7 o i dia pre- 
those sizes which were not being manufactured in In Í 
SC tape; 
TEAM the new items under manufacture are meos 
rubber tape and Vinyl tape, surgical gloves and mii 
Tubber separators, TM 2 SES 
A unit with an annua] capacity of 30,000 tonnes D odii 
Synthetic rubber is actually in commercial production. 8 oe abet 
however, soon be need to set up a Capacity to the SC vid 
70,000 tonnes Per year for new lypes of synthetic 00 120058 
cis-poly-butadiene and Cis-poly-isoprene tubber; and 20, duced 
Per year for butyl rubber. Carbon black which was pr 


* ercial 
trial basis in 1962 is now being manufactured on a comm 
Scale. 


SUGAR 


to 
the second largest in the country, next d d 
€ industry is, therefore, of great importanc 


e 
the production Was 30:29 lakh tonnes. E 5 
1962-63 output Was tonnes, largely ens 
crop. Internal Consumption of 24.88 1 
tons in 1962-63 Was as 
Export, however, was highest at 4.79 lakh tonnes in 1963 
compared to 3.73 lakh 


r 
tonnes in 1962, Production target fo 
1963-64. was laid down at 33 lakh tonnes, 


er 
Y at Jullundur’ and Meerut. The oth 
Centres are Calcutta; Bombay, Madras and Bhopal. 


1 
a een to Malaysia, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, 
a n, Afghanistan, Africa, Canada, the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
a ce os cricket and other balls, hockey sticks, nets 
ecocks are competing well in foreign markets. 3 
cmm order to maintain à standard quality of products, standard 
ld Lee for different varieties of sports goods have been 
Ger, own. Certification marked goods are now available in the 
rket at reasonable prices. 
rther development. 


It The industry has substantial scope for fu 
is estimated that the internal demand has been increasing at 
Re rate of 20 per cent a year. During the next few years, the 
cmand is. expected to increase considerably 85 5 result of 
the introduction of compulsory games in schools and colleges, 
the opening of new educational institutions, the expansion of sports 
activities in the community project areas and national extension 
service blocks and the orga nd interna- 


ር nization of test matches à 
tional sports ard tournaments. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SMALL-SCALE AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


H + on 
techniques. The Scope for such industries depends pariy Ge 
their relation ze the Corresponding large-scale industry and GE 
On the development of agriculture and the growth of 
amenities, 

Small-scale industries can be divided into three groups, 
namely ; 


(1) Those in Which s 


advantages and are 


10 any great extent. 
tries in thi: 


n in 
mall-scale production has certa 


E. 
-+ Among the examples of indu 


^ etc. and radio and transistor 
assembly, ር E 
Those in Which small-scale industry is E i 
the manufacture of certain parts or with certain stag 


(2 


ፍሠ 
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of production in a manufacturing process in which 


the predominant role is that of large-scale industry. 


Some leading examples of this type are the manufac- 
ture of automobile, aircraft and railway parts, 

electrical goods, agricultural implements, etc. 
(3) Those in which small-scale industry has to meet the 
competition of the corresponding Jarge-scale industry. 
The best example in this group is the handloom 

3 industry. 

^ For their progress, village and sm 
፪ equate marketing facilities, (b) 
nancial assistance, and (d) assistance in proper location. The 
Primary object of developing small industries is to extend work 


Opportunities, raise incomes and the standard of living and to 
d and integrated rural economy. These 


d as a static part of the economy. 
ve and efficient decentralized 
with agriculture on the one 


all-scale industries need (a) 
technical assistance, (c) 


They are to develop 85 a progressi 
Sector which is closely in 
hand and with large-scale in 
The work of organising these t 
Tesponsibility rnments. To supplement their 

effort the Central Government hav 
dustries Commission; the All- 


the All-India Khadi and Village In 
India Handicrafts Board; the ‘All-India Handloom Board; the 


Small-scale Industries Board; the Co 


Silk Board. 

The Small-scale Industries Board is an advisory body. The 
various developmental programmes for small-scale industries are 
executed by the Office of the Development Commissioner (Small- 
scale Industries). 

Financial assistance to small industries is given both by the 
Government and banking intitutions. Recently, measures were 


taken to make this assistante more effective. Amount spent in 
rores on block loans and 


1961-62 and 1962-63 was RS. 1510 c 
1964 State Government schemes. Sanction was given till March 
fon for the establishment of 291 industrial estates, which seek 

emove small industrial units from congested urban areas 
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| ce 
and provide them at the new sites with’ suitable EON EL 
and common facilities for efficient working and to SC, of 
the disposal of industries. During the Third Plan, a Hue SE 
-Rs. 114.83 crores has been made for development of sm aic 
industries of which Rs. 30.21 crores is for industrial Doc 
One hundred estates were functioning at the end of M. 
ber 1963, and 41 more had been completed. The entire E a 
Starting these estates is advanced as loans by the Centre E. 
State Governments. Rs. 29.68 crores had been spent on 
development of the industrial estates during 1963-64. -——. 
A programme of technical assistance to small indus E 
known as the Industrial Extension Service, has been ander E 
directly by the Central. Government. Sixteen Small pol 
Service Institutes (one for each State including one in De ‘al 
and 5 branch institutes including one in Goa and 65 Indi 
Extension Centres and Production Centres are working. TS 
‘offer technical facilities to various trades. Experts are ak 
brought in ‘from abroad to help industries i 


Another significant develo 
"National Small ፲ 


gaged by the State Bank E 
on Of orders. The Corporation has : eg 
of machinery and equip 
worth Rs. 45 crores has ie 
(0 small units so far. di 
onditions have been liberalised but from An 
1960 a service charge of 6 Per cent òf the value of the machin 


h 
has been introduced. Decentralisation was achieved throug 
four subsidiary corporati 


(6 
“Ons set up in 1957 at Bombay, ne 
Madras and Delhi. The activities or the Corporation, W 


India for executi 
«duced a scheme 
needed by small 
‘delivered under 


for hire-purchase 
units; machinery 
the schemes 
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also helps in the setting up of small industrial units as ancillary 
to large ones, are financed by loans and grants by the Central 
Government. The Corporation entered export market of shoes 
towards end of 1956 and has shipped shoes valued at Rs. 4 
crores so far. It has also set up three Prototype-cum-Training 
Centres at Rajkot, Okhla and Howrah where besides developing 
Prototypes for commercial exploitation, common facilities and 
training is also provided to small entrepreneurs. 
. The All-India Handicrafts Board was set UP in 1952 to 
improve production and marketing of handicrafts in India and 
abroad. The Board is running pilot centres — 4 for training, 3 
for training-cum-production, 3 for research experimentation, 
5 for revival of traditional crafts and 4 for experimentation and, 
production. About 150 cottage industries emporia have been 
set up all over the country. Rupees 5 Jakhs have been allocated 
in the Third Plan to finance artisans and their cooperatives 
through the empcria. A number of economic surveys of various 
regional handicraft industries have been carried out. The ser- 
Vices of foreign experts are utilised from time to time for seeking 
advice on different aspects of the industry. The Indian Handi- 
crafts Development Corporation was set UP in April 1958 to 
take over some of the functions of the Board in respect of export 
Promotion. Schemes for inspection of various handicrafts for 
quality control have been finalised. Mobile exhibition units have 
been sent round the country and funds allocated for the exhibition 
of metalware, bambooware, etc. *Handicraft weeks’ are held 
from time to time in different States. Publicity is given to 
Indian handicrafts at various international fairs. Production of 
handicrafts has gone up and is now estimated at about Rs. 100 
crores annually. Exports amount to nearly Rs. 7 crores a year. 
The coir industry is mainly carried out on a cottage basis, 
D some factories cud wooden looms worked by manual 
of ea Of an estimated anhual production of 1,42,000 tonnes 
AS yarn, more than 9(| per cent 15 próduced in Kerala. 
facfureq P entire production of about 21,000 tonnes of manu- 
articles comes from that State. | 
n an average, about 50,000 tonnes of coir yarn and 21,000 
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። . ed 
tonnes of coir products are exported. The Coir Board S pue 4. 
in popularising and promoting coir products in India ee ER 
The Third Plan provides for Rs, 3 crores (Rs. 75 i Or ተ nm 
and Rs. 2.25 crores for State schemes) for research an codi 
keting. Emphasis in the Third Plan has been laid on RE 
the quality of production, developing new lines of pro n 
aud stepping up of exports. “A research institute at Kal Wë 
near Alleppey (Kerala), and a regional research statio. 


he 
Uluberia in Howrah district (W. Bengal) have been set up. T 


institute at Kalavoor started functioning in April 1958. ad 
In 1960, the production of raw silk in India (mulberry 


Sub-station at Kalimp 
trally-administered an 
of production, better i 
The station is being 
Set up an All-India Serj 


Territories and 
Programmes). 


T " jes 
A Ford Foundation team of. experts on small industr! 
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visited India in 1963-64 to advise the Government regarding 
ght take place. 


the lines on which further development mi 


Khadi Industry 

Financial assistance to 
All-India Khadi and Village Industri 
Operative societies, registered institutions, State Governments 
and the statutory boards set UP by the State Governments. To 
encourage the production of khadi, different rates of rebates are 
allowed to the consumers and producers. This has led to a 
Significant improvement in the production and sale of Khadi, as 


1ከ6 following figures will indicate : 


the khadi industry is given by the 
es Commission through co- 


adi 
(n lakhs of rupees) 


Value of Value of 
production sale 


Production and ‘Sale of Kh 


Year 
: 1,94 1,95 
"org EE ; , 
1955-56 ረድ. ይጋ ር ከ” oi GH ፡ de 
1959-60 ሽን ም e ረጨ. T 1 
oduction of khadi of all varieties amounted 


For 1963-64, the pr 


to 718.96 lakh square metres and sales to Rs. 22.46 crores. 


Ambar Charkha 


A. four-spindle manu 
charkha, was evolved in 


ally operated charkha, known as Ambar 
1956 and a programme for the manu- 
facture and distribution of these Ambar charkhas, and for the 
training of instructors, carpenters, spinners and others was in- 
troduced in 1956-57. Abĝut half a million Ambar charkhas 


have been introduced. £ 


tt Dept, of Extension ^ 2 | 
SERVICE. if 


CHAPTER VIII 
INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES 


The development of industries on a cooperative basis has 
been given a significant place in the Plan programmes. This 
aspect has been emphasised in the Industrial Policy Resolutions 
of the Government of India and has also been mentioned in 
the Directive Principles of the Constitution. 

There were 7,101 industrial Cooperatives in 1951; the WE 
ber was nearly doubled within 3 period of five years and stoo 
at 13,272 in 1956. Within another five years ie. by 1961, ES 
ER 33256 with 25.57 lakh members and Ra, 49.4 


peratives of spinning mills as well a5 
es. Ten industrial cooperative banks 
a working capital of Rs. 4.32 eo 
d Plan, there were 11,947 han 6 
» 855 khadi cooperatives, 11,34 
ives, 1,948 handicrafts cooperatives 
» 81 sericultural Cooperatives, 33 salt c0- 


Operatives and 6,579 cooperatives in small-scale and other i” 
dustries, 


ther 
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frorn this, various other organisations are doing research in: 
methods of production, tools and implements, etc., and radiate 
scientific knowledge to the societies and industrial units. 

Special training facilities are being provided by the Govern- 
ment of India to train officers connected with the development. 


of industrial cooperatives and those actually in the field such as 
ommittees, managers. 


directors and members of the managing c 
and secretaries of industrial cooperatives, officers in financing: 
institutions, etc. ፡ 


FINANCING 


_ Financing has been a great problem for industrial coopera-- 
tives which have so far been getting a substantial part of their 
requirements from the Government under the State Aid to 
Industries Act. Working capital loans under this Act are advan- 
ced to cooperatives of various types, except those for hand- 
looms, at 24 per cent per annum rate of interest. Cooperatives in’ 
the handloom sector get their requirements of finance from the: 
Reserve Bank of India at 3 per cent per annum through the Central - 
Cooperative Banks under a scheme started in 1957. Apart from: 
this, Government has taken other steps to encourage the financing 
of industrial cooperatives. Industrial cooperative societies Te- 
quiring amounts above Rs. 10 lakhs for financing their long- 
term operations can avail of the facilities offered by the Industrial 
from which the 


Finance Corporation of India. Another source 
societies receive financial assistance is the National Small Indus- 


tries Corporation which supplies machines on 8 hire-purchase 


basis. 

Apart from the working capital loans mentioned above, State 
Governments help industr cooperatives to strengthen their 
share capital base by advancing money tO the members to pur- 
chase further shares in thy societies. These loans are repayable 
in easy  instalments through monthly contributions deducted 
from the earnings of the members. & 

Cooperatives are also given loans and subsidies for the cons- 
truction of godowns. A cooperative gets 2 subsidy of 25 per cent 
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for the construction of a godown, while the remaining 75 per cent | 
is given as a loan repayable in 15 years. s 
. Supervisory and management expenses of the industrial co- ` 
operatives other than handloom cooperatives are also subsidized 
by the Government under certain conditions. 
Quotas of controlled raw materials like iron and steel, v 
cement, and non-ferrous metal are allotted to industrial cooperative 


Societies by the Industries Departments from out of the quota 
. for small-scale industries, 


E 
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